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IGNORANCE OF ARTISTIC AFFAIRS AMONG LEGIS- 
LATORS. 


WueEwn compelled to incubate a certain quantity of matter in a 
certain period of time, there are too many among the enterprisers 
of public instruction who are regardless of consequence to others, 
provided they can succeed in spawning something pecuniarily 
advantageous to themselves. There are even those, who, after 
having, by frequently repeated mysterious inuendos, succeeded in 
producing an impression on the opinions of men, are shameless 
enough to turn upon their dupes and reproach them for their 
credulity. They are themselves astonished at their own success; 
and, like many of your practical jokers, after solemnly asserting 
an untruth, if any simpleton acts upon their information, cry : 
‘Ah! what a fool !” 

Being told that my Lord Brougham is not perfectly aw fait in 
all the details of construction connected with the Royal Academy 
of Arts, in Trafalgar Square, is no great matter for astonishment 
tous. That my Lord Brougham, or any other of our legislators, 
does not know every thing, de fond en comble, is not new to any 
one that knows any individual subject intimately. He will always 
find legislators, barristers, and all men whose knowledge makes 
pretension to be general, incomplete on that subject. Surprise 
at such incompleteness is to be surprised that human nature is 
human nature; and, as such, incapable of sufficiently understand- 
ing what it has not sufficiently inquired into. It may be very 
desirable that a legislator should have minute familiarity with 
every circumstance connected with the profession or institution 
he is called upon to devise laws for: legislation would then be 
very different from what it is; but the duration of life is not suf- 
ficient for obtaining such universality of information, and men are 
obliged to act, upon far more solemn occasions than the one we 
are about referring to, upon impressions received from sources 
interested in, or careless of, the errors they lend themselves to 
propagate. 

Bewildered by the Daguerreotype, Photogenic, and Talbotype 
discoveries, and assisted in error, as we imagine, by an infusion 
of misinformation, confectioned to his palate by a grumbling 
publisher, Mr. Baring Wall, with a naiveéé unexampled in any 
but a senator, evinces his ignorance of the electrotype process 
with an emphasis that would astonish a printer’s errand boy ; and 
now my Lord Brougham, has, by speaking from impression with- 
out enquiry, diverted the lieges with a specimen of a mare's nest 
from the House of Peers, not at all the less interesting, that the 
eggs have become a common property, from there not having 
been sufficient knowledge on the subject among the assembly to 
set the noble lord right. It is, we believe, quite safe to assume, 
that the opportunity for convicting him of so gross an oversight | 
would not have been let pass had the occasion greemented itself to | 
the ability. i 

Speaking of the system of Art-Unions generally— 


“Lord Brougham expressed his gratification that this subject 
had been brought forward ; for it was evidently necessary to en- 
courage a taste among the people of this country for works of 
Art. There was no doubt that the Royal Academy had been most 
serviceable in exciting an appreciation of the Fine Arts; but he 
thought that Institution would be better calculated to promote the 
object for which it was established, if it was conducted on less 
exclusive principles (Hear, hear!), and if, instead of only ex- 
hibiting the pictures of its members, it admitted the productions 
of persons who were not members (Hear!). HE KNEW! that 
several excellent pictures, and fine specimens of statuary, had 
been excluded from the exhibition of the Academy simply because 
the artists were not members of the Institution.” 

Now if Lord Brougham, before saying ‘“‘ he knew’ had en- 
quired, he would have learned that the obstacle he stated did not 
exist at all, and that the Royal Academy is the only institution 
of artists that is freely open to works of excellence from no matter 
who or where; while the Society of British Artists charges a 
certain sum for hanging up the pictures of non-members; and 
neither of the Water-colour Societies admit anything to exhibition 
but their own productions. 

The publication called The Art-Union* professes surprise that 
Lord Brougham should have made such a mistake ! 
severance of years in reposting the contempt of the Academy for 
its small knowledge and large assumption, by insinuating every 
species of monopoly and corruption to that Institution, not by the 
masculine course of open and sufficient statements of the evils 
hinted at, but by a series of pharisaical inuendos that amount to 
nothing more than malice in their utterer; when, at length, it 
discovers some consequence to its own act, it is the first to point 
its finger and say: ‘‘ Ah! you fool!” at those whom its own 
devices had betrayed into the absurdity! ‘‘ Itis so ridiculous as 
to excite a laugh,” cries the periodical! We should like to see 
the Art-Union when it laughs. 

This publication may say: “ Are we the only party discon- 
tented with the Academy? Is there not a large portion of the 
Press, that has made common charge against its members, with 
ourselves? There is a large portion of the Press, unfortunately, 
who write, after as little enquiry as Members of Parliament make 
speeches. They guess at details from anonymously-received im~ 
pressions ; but, however meanly we may estimate the jetgnet 
of the periodical we refer to, in relation to Art generally, igno- 
rance cannot be supposed in relation to the tone of its insinuations 
when speaking of the Royal Academy as an Institution. ‘ 

On this occasion, after a timid repetition of its mysterious in- 
sinuations, it very condescendingly undertakes the defence of the 
institution from the calumnies itself assisted to invent; and boasting 
of having “ carefully and suspiciously watched its acts for fifteen 
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years :”” it adds, “ that it never knew a single well-authenticated 
case of a work of unquestionable excellence having been refused 
admittance.” Here we have a statement in favour of the Academy 
as loose, wordy, and unintelligible as are the mysterious charges 
the writer is in the continued habit of producing: an eulogy on 
integrity that would leave a margin for favouritism and corrup- 
tion to almost any amount. Unquestionable excellence is clearly 
aterm of which the writer does not know the meaning ; for it 
would be difficult to find ten pictures of unquestionable excellence 
in any exhibition, as that term may be understood. 

Surrounded, as he is, by extreme ignorance in every class of 
society, on the subject of which he treats, a writer on Art is called 
upon to use phrases sufficiently exact that his intention shall be 
clear to all. The Art-Union magazine, in its clumsily-adminis- 
tered graciousness towards the Academy, has, as is its wont, be- 
trayed a duty towards a portion of the vocation of artists, and has 
lauded the upwards of fifteen hundred works received at the ex- 
pense of the fourteen hundred turned away ; as usual, assisting 
to implant a false impression on men’s minds of the pictures sub- 
jected to both the predicaments. 

The question demanding reply is :—1st. Are there not many 
pictures turned away every exhibition very superior to many that 
are hung up? The reply would be, even by the hanging Com- 
mittee themselves, that ‘‘ Hundreds of that description are turned 
away.” But to the question. 2nd. Does this preference arise 
from corrupt motives on the part of the Committee? We reply 
at once, that we believe the Committee performs its unpleasing 
duty conscientiously, and that favouritism is a rare exception that 
makes the ruie. Our observation of the Academy has not been 
confined to fifteen, or twenty, or thirty years; and, without 
challenging for it a perfection we have never seen in anything, 
we have still admired the working of that Institution. The Art 
Union continues: “We do not hesitate to affirm, that of the 
fourteen hundred this year, rejected for want of room, there was 
not one of so so high an order of merit as to admit of no contro- 
versy.” We tell this writer, that there were fifty turned back 
better than a dozen that he from ignorance, or something worse, 
has not hesitated to select for praise as good; and this without 
any blameable motive being imputed to the hanging Committee. 

There is no mystery in the difficulties for fulfilling their duties 
satisfactorily, even were infallibility, and it is not, one of the quali- 
fications of acommitteeman, There is, as their first difficulty, a 
confined space, to which a certain number of artists have the privi- 
lege of preference. Let it be kept in mind that this privilege is the 
sole advantage enjoyed bya Royal Academician, and that the Royal 
Academicians, as a body, consist of the elite among artists: two 
qualities generalizing a duty, to them and to the public, that they 
shall have the best places. The academician’s pictures having 
received the right of priority, the next task is that of selecting the 
most excellent among the remainder for the principal unoccupied 
i Thus, in the present exhibition, we have pictures by 

oole, Egg, Harvey, Ward, Lance, and Stone, as well taken care 
of, for position, as those of any of the Academicians—nay, better 
than Frith, A.R.A., who has one very fine picture almost on the 
floor. The composition pictures of the Academy, and those of 
the first class after them, provided for: then come the portraits, 
in whose regard the same routine has to be repeated. Then 
come the second class pictures, and so on; but, having advanced 
so far, there is a new ingredient to be taken into the account, 
that of dimensions ; for it is evident that many pictures obtain 
preference from being of the exact size to fill up a gap, while 
many have been rejected because they were too large, or not 
large enough for the space occupied by worse productions. Here 
is sufficiency of cause for much of tolerable that has been re- 
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jected, and for much of intolerable that has been received without 
attributing impure motives to any. If my Lord Brougham will 
take the pains to acquire sufficient knowledge on this subject, 
then turn that acquired power to the attainment of increased space 
to the exhibition, these difficulties will cease of themselves. 

After the laugh, the 4r¢ Union has a sort of re-action,—* to 
the mournful feeling” (we thought it could not laugh long,) 
“ that comes with the knowledge that such utter ignorance exists 
in connection with profound learning upon so many other sub- 
jects!” If it were not for this ignorance what would become of 
the Art-Union periodical? How ungrateful so to vituperate the 
the source of its bread and butter! There is still greater cause for 
mournful feeling that there are those who operate on this igno- 
rance to acquire a reputation for performing a duty to the public by 
supposing deficiencies that never had existence, and the invention 
of aspersions they have not courage to define. 

But, after all, the untranslatable murmurings of this periodical 
does not possess the recommendation of originality to make them 
respectable. They are but feeble attempts at echoing the remon- 
strances of Mr. Haydon, without sufficient knowledge of the 
thing to fully understand his meaning. Wherever allusion to 
this subject occurs in his writing—and no one writes on Art like 
Haydon—it is the title of R.A. that offends him; he calls 
‘* conventional distinctions in Art, the general cloak of imbecility ;” 
and asserts that, “‘no genius ever appears under their institu- 
tion; and that it is quite ridiculous to see the same results all 
over the world.” We believe there are too many instances of 
artists making extraordinary efforts to become Academicians, 
who, when successful, have considered its honours the extreme 
goal they were trying for: ever afterwards remaining fully satis- 
fied to produce works in which facility was the substitute of en- 
deavour. To these we are ready to allow the distinction of R.A. 
has been an evil of which the institution itself has not escaped a 
share. But the English school may point to glorious excep- 
tions ; for, indeed, the fault is more in the temperament of the 
individual than in the nature of the reward; and, if a fault, is 
only to be corrected by its entire abolition; as any material in- 
crease in numbers, that did not make it so common that it were 
not cared for, would be additional withdrawal from the region of 
effort that would increase the amount of evil. 

Our approval of the Royal Academy is in its character of a 
school; and its usually reproached incompleteness is, with us, 
additional cause for approval. We are not believers in teaching ; 
we are sure that students learn more by looking at each other 
working than by any directly received instruction, A young man 
cannot be inoculated with high Art; and the greatest risk of a 
school is the acquirement of prejudice—of conventionality. The 
school of the Royal Academy has no machinery for extending the 
prejudice of an individual artist, be he who he may. So many 
are there, and so various are the views of those, who in their 
turn, set the figure and superintend the students, that conflicting 
opinions oblige the tyro to think for himself, and talent, when 
existing, is always enriched by originality. We repeat, we do not 
believe in teaching excellence; the only auxiliary that capacity 
can derive advantage from, is the removal of the impediments 
occasioned by deficient means, and the furnishing excitement 
to emulation by the opportunity for study among others ; if the 
student possesses the material for greatness he will do the rest 
himself: if he does not possess it, there has been nothing yet 
invented for its substitute. 

With respect to the monopoly of Academicians, as far as it 
goes, we are not prepared to dispute that there are, at all times, 
many, not yet Academicians, who are better artists than some a 
long time members of that body. This is an inevitable conse- 












































































quence of several causes. First, that we are progressing as a 
school ; and that the rising artist inherits the advantages derived 
from the observations of those that have preceeded him. Another 
is, that a work of Art demands the greatest conjoint perfection, of 
which the painter’s individual, physical and mental appliances to 
the work are capable. If the sight has begzn to decay, execu- 
tion deteriorates ; and if the nervous system indicates the rub of 
time, the hand becomes unsteady ; but shall we, therefore, abuse 
one that, in his best days, has excited our admiration, because 
he is affected by the same influence that dominates over mankind 
generally ? 

To some it may seem desirable that a young artist should be 
rewarded by the title of R.A. at his first success. This would 
be most impolitic for Art, and would, in many instances, be a 
cause for regret afterwards; while, to allow the number of members 
to be indefinite and to refuse, would be injustice. There is now 
a member of the Royal Academy who painted one clever 
picture, was made Academician, and has done nothing tolerable 
since. How he painted that one we, among others, have never 
been able to comprehend. It cannot be for the advantage of Art 
that the sole honorary distinction, at its disposal, should become 
too common. Let those who hope to attain it consider their own 
interest connected with its preservation, in contradistinction to 
such as would overthrow the object they have despaired of 
reaching. H. C. M, 





ON LIBRETTOS. 


As the taste for music, generally, seems very much on the 
increase in this country, the desire for witnessing operatic repre- 
sentations has also increased in the same order. So much so, 
indeed, must this desire, on the part of the public, have mani- 
fested itself, that it has given encouragement to the management 
of Drury Lane to bring out four new English operas: and even 
at the close of the season, an English version of a new German 
opera. As we have, on a former occasion, discussed the musical 
merits of these productions, it may not be aside the purpose to 
inquire how far the libretto, which forms the foundation on which 
the composer exercises his talent, is implicated in contributing to 
the success of an opera. Although, of course, it can only be of 
subordinate importance, for after all it must be allowed that the 
music is the main ingredient that will insure its own success. 
Giving, then, this very limited importance to the libretto itself, 
we cannot, however, altogether suppose, that a good libretto has 
no advantage over a bad one: this may appear to admit of no 
doubt, and yet to this length the opinions of some go, and to con- 
trovert this will be our present purpose. 

It cannot be denied, that in the present day little or no atten- 
tion is paid to this matter. A subject is selected, capable, 
perhaps, of producing some dramatic interest : this is worked out 
in a sort of doggrel metre that would disgrace even the man that 
does the poetry for the far-famed Moses and Son; probability— 
nay, possibility—is set at nought ; time and space are annihila- 
ted; historical anachronisms are indulged in, which would make 
even a lower-form school boy blush, such montrosities abound 
that would put Bardolph’s tickling his nose with spear grass, out 
of countenance—and thus is a libretto concocted as a vehicle for 
the concourse of sweet sounds. It is to say a melancholy re- 
flection on the composers that such trash should ever be offered 
to them; but, unfortunately, in the pride of the all-absorbing 
power of the musical department, and the utter insignificance in 
which the words are held, they have rather, than otherwise, en- 
couraged these absurd concoctions. The reason is obvious. To 
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write music to words containing no point, and requiring no ne- 
cessity to adhere to the sense, where the verses are only made the 
vehicle for spinning out some hackneyed sentiment, is far more 
easy, and requires far less positive exertion of the braia, than 
where the story throughout is written without those violations of 
common sense—that is, where it cannot be written to (if we may 
use the expression) without attaching due importance to the sen- 
timent conveyed, and endeavouring to make the music as much 
as possible an echo of the sense: for such it ought to be, or it 
has no meaning. 

Without going so far back as the Homeric times, when the 
conjunction of sound with sense was considered an essential 
qualification for the poet, whose task was not perfect until he 
had recited what he had written, and adorned it with all the 
charms of music, although some allowance must be made for the 
very different ideas which are now attached to the science; with- 
out calling on still later days, when every bard was also a com- 
poser—for Dr. Burney says: ‘It was not sufficient for the bards 
of that time (the thirteenth century) to compose good verses, they 
were expected, also, to set them to music ;” and it appears from 
the lives of the troubadours, that most of them were practical 
musicians, and set their own songs—we will come at once to the 
time when the first attempt at an opera was made. ‘“ Three 
Florentine gentlemen, amateurs of the art, being little satisfied 
with the attempts made, up to their time, to bring dramatic 
poetry to perfection, conceived the idea of having a lyric drama, 
written by their best lyric poet, and composed by their most emi- 
nent musicians; they consequently selected Ottavio Rinuccini 
and Giacomo Peri, both of them Florentines : the former wrote a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Daphne,” to which the latter applied a sort of 
recitation. This work was performed in 1597, at the house of 
one Corsi, and obtained the utmost success.”’ (History of Music, 
by Alexander Choron: 7J'’rans.) Without being able to enter 
into the merits of a work which at that time commanded 
success, we may learn from the account just quoted, that the 
object was to bring dramatic poetry to perfection, and for 
this purpose the best lyric poet and the best composer of the 
time were engaged. As a contrast to this, our modern custom 
would seem to select the very reverse to carry out the making up 
of an opera, so that whatever may be gained by the superior 
character of the music, there is evidently a great falling off in the 
lyric department, not only in fact, but even in intention, which 
may be considered the chief distinction between the two periods. 
As proof of the very low state we may be said to have arrived at, 
we cannot do so with matter at hand more to the purpose than 
the four which have been brought out this year at Drury Lane, 
as a fair sample of what may be considered English librettos. 

It may be thought by some that we lay too much stress on the 
importance of a good book, as a necessary adjunct to a good 
musical opera; but, surely, that cannot be thought of no im- 
portance which is so obviously written, and intended, to call forth 
the latent powers of the composer, to inspire him with the con- 
ception of melodies deeply expressive of the sentiment. Surely 
the beauties of fine poetry—nay, of fine language—cannot be 
considered to be thrown away in adding to the seductive influence 
of sweet sounds ; that our feelings can enter into the sentiment 
which the music endeavours to express, is surely no drawback to 
the melody, and yet we are almost driven to this conclusion from 
the quantum of unmitigated rubbish which forms the stock in 
trade of a modern libretto writer. 

The first in order of appearance is the “ Fairy Oak,” written 
by H. C. Coape, Esq., an amateur venture we presume, and 
therefore entitled to some relaxation of the critical bowstring. A 
fairy tale prettily enough imagined on the whole, taken from a 
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German story, the scene laid in Bohemia. The unity of time and 
place are tolerably well preserved ; there is no great departure 
from customary routine, and the plot is made out intelligibly enough. 
The versification is smooth, and perhaps of a better sort than the 
general average, but little of what may be called poetry was con- 
tained in it: it is evident, that so long as the metre and rhyme 
were decently observed, more was not required. The prose part, 
though not very interesting, yet contains one or two points suffi- 
cient to create a laugh; so that, probably, taking it altogether, 
if the composer had done his part better, the ‘‘ Fairy Oak” would 
have formed a story pleasing enough, but the composer so sig- 
nally failed, that the small share the libretto has in producing 
success was swamped in the greater failure of the musician. 

The next is “ Maritana,” which was written by Edward Fitz- 
ball, Esq., the author of many similar productions; and, therefore, 
somewhat more was reasonably to be expected from one whose 
experience ought to have taught better things. The story is 
founded on that drama well known as “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
and adheres to the original account, so all that Mr. Fitzball is 
answerable for, is the versification as a vehicle for the music. 
And a greater amount of sheer nonsense it never was our lot to be 
obliged to read. It is difficult to discover on what principles these 
verses are made. As for metre, it is not even attended to: as 
for rhyme, it is placed anywhere.—A medley and a mixture that 
almost defies every attempt at analysis. After the opening, 
chorus and Maritana’s song, we have some prose, which was in- 
tended to give us some insight into the story. A romanza by 
Maritana, and then a thing headed “Angelus” is introduced—a 
prayer, for which we can discover not the slightest necessity—a 
gratuitous insult, for the less that the solemnities of religion 
find their way on the stage, in our opinion the better. In Don 
Cesar’s air, “All the world over,” we are favoured with a 
singular specimen of wandering scraps— 


“ Wherever I find 
War! 
Woman— 
or Wine!” 


Two notes of interrogation with a dash between! And these 
are verses for music! They are intended to make up one line— 
why, then, the disjunction? Towards the finale of the first act, 
we find the following rambling fire. 

‘Desist; I pray; 
The con > ae 
Yes I obey. 
. Away! ' 
ta 7 Stay: 
No, I ees 
Away !” 


and with such stuff a composer has to contend! How is it 
possible we simply ask, that this doggerel can be even acceptable 
to awriter? But it is not against this perversion of sense in the 
versification that we lament: it is that even in the ballads, where 
sense ought surely to be preserved. It is sad work, indeed, to 
be favoured with such a tirade of words without meaning! We 
must quote a few lines of these, in order to make our case 


Act II, Lasarilio.—* Alas! those chimes so sweetly pealing, 
Gently dulcet to the ear, 
Sound like pity’s voice, reveali 
To the dying, ‘death is near.’” 
that is, gently dulcet, sound like Pity telling a dying 


” is near !""—this, we think, needs no comment, 
ase salen Wh atey must the writer have had ! 
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Again :—Cavatina, Don Casar— 
“Yes, let me likesome soldier fall, 
Upon some open plain ; 
This breast expanding for the ball 


To blot out every stain.”’ 
* - 7. * 


The breast expanding for the ball to blot out every stain, does 
not convey any very intelligible idea, ‘‘ Breast expanding!” 
Like a bird raffling its feathers, we suppose! To blot out every 
stain! Well, it passeth us! 

“TI only ask of that proud race 
oh hich ends its blaze in me.” 


* 


This “blaze,” we imagine, must have reference to the “ breast, 
expanding for the ball,”—if so, all we can say is, “Blaze away, 
my boys!” 

Towards the conclusion, we have again a prayer, called an 
“‘Orison,” most unnecessarily brought in,—a custom we must 
protest against. Mr. Fitzball would do well not to run counter 
to a prejudice which, at least, ought to claim attention. It is 
true, it is only a prayer to the Virgin. No matter—it may of- 
fend the religious feelings of some, and, therefore, ought to be 
eschewed. Mr. Bunn, has, at the request of the author and 
composer, interpolated two songs, one of which we must quote as 
a splendid specimen of this great libretto-writer’s art of ballad- 
making :— 


= 


Ballad—\st Verse. 
“In happy moments, day by day, 
The sands of life may pass, 
In swift but tranquil tide away 
From Time’s unerring glass, 
Yet hopes we used as bright to deem, 
Remembrance will recall ; 
Whose pure, and whose unfading beam 
Is dearer than them all.” 

After much anxiety to try and discover a meaning, we, in 
despair, give it up. Where to begin! how to begin! our 
analysis? “The sands of life may pass in tranquil tide away 
from Time’s unerring glass.” And this—whatever it may mean 
takes place in “happy moments!” ‘ Yet” (this, of course, 
is a reservation), although the “sands of life, may pass 
away from Time’s glass,” “Remembrance will recall hopes, 
we used as bright to deem.” As “bright” as what ?—the 
“sands of life?” for that, grammatically speaking, it refers 
to, or is it in “happy moments,” that remembrance revalls 
“‘hopes,” for which there certainly is no occasion at such a time— 
that is, in “‘ happy moments ;” whose “ pure and unfading beam 
is dearer than them all,”—that is, the ‘beam of hopes is dearer 
than them all.” To say nothing of the “ beam of hopes,” we would 
fain ask, “all” what? “All” the “sands of life?” the “happy 
moments,’ or the “hopes,” themselves? in short, whichever 
way we turn it, it is a puzzle! 

2nd Verse. 
“Though anxious eyes upon us gaze, 

And hearts with fondness beat, 

Whose smile upon each feature plays 
With truthfulness replete--- 

Some thoughts none others can replace 
Remembrance will recall, 

Which, in the flight of years we trace 
Is dearer than them all.” 

Though eyes gaze, and hearts beat whose smile plays upon each 
feature, with truthfulness replete—that is, though eyes and 
hearts whose smile plays upon each feature—though all this 
takes place, remembrance will recall some thoughts which other 
(thoughts) can’t replace, and which, in the flight of years we 
trace, is dearer than them all. That some thoughts cannot 
replace others may be true; but “that these thoughts which 























we trace in the flight of years is dearer than them all,” is so 
utterly unintelligible, that we cannot give our assent to anything 
that takes so high a flight beyond our common sense and common 
grammar. And here again we ask—all what? the eyes and 
hearts whose smile plays with such truthfulness replete, or the 
thoughts that can’t be replaced? . Shades of Lindley Murray 
come to our assistance—to our aid we invoke thee to prop our 
failing powers, while striving to cleanse this Augean stable of 
nonsense, a task, we fear, far beyond any achieved by the mighty 
heroes of old, with all the gods to assist them into the bargain. 
We certainly pity Mr. Vincent Wallace, and seriously advise him 
in future to seek a work which may inspire him to write some- 
thing worth hearing, and not yoke himself with what must inevi- 
tably drag him into its own native mud. 

The third libretto we notice is “ Don Quixote,” by George 
Macfarren, Esq. The story is taken from an episode, but neither 
the plot nor winding up, is well worked out. The finales of both 
acts are not made so as to be interesting, or even effective; and 
the last especially, is much too long drawn, and, after all, with but 
meagre powers of attraction. As to the prose and the versifica- 
tion, we must fairly accord to this book, that throughout it is 
written clearly and intelligibly—nay, some of the sentiments in 
the ballads are natural, and expressed pleasingly: we may 
instance, ‘Calm those frowning looks, my father,” which is, in 
itself, pretty, and prettily conveyed. The faults of rhyme are 
frequent, but as this is only secondary where we really find sense, 
we will not now cavil at those parts which we extracted in a 
former number. The opera was performed only nine times, and 
died a natural death from want : the composer but feebly answer- 
ing the calls made on the inventive faculties. 

The last production was ‘The Crusaders,” in which Mr. 
Bunn has ventured on some daring flights of fancy : historical 
truth, possibility, probability—in short, everything is sacrificed 
to make the book; but as the forgiveness of the reader is re- 
quested, by the acknowledgment of anachronism on the part of 
the writer, we will not enter on that point. All we ask for, is 
something intelligible, but here we are met on the very outset : 
the opening chorus of Crusaders thus begins— 


“‘ Though here it is forbid to quaff 
A mantling cup of wine, 
Yet at such law we Christians laugh 
For ’tis that stream 
Alone, whose beam 
The banquet makes divine.’’ 


Mr. Bunn, perhaps, will kindly explain what he means by the 
“beam of that stream which makes the banquet divine?” Some 
allowance may be made for the necessity of rhyme, but not to the 
extent to make a beam out of a stream. Perhaps the poet had 
in view the late Lord Castlereagh’s tropes, so facetiously indited 
in the Fudge family, Letter II. 


“ Where, (still to use your Lordship’s tropes), 
The level of obedience slopes 
Upwards and downwards, as the stream 
Of Hydra faction kicks the beam.” 


To such high authority we must bow: happy, indeed, Mr. 
Bunn to have such to rest on. Having hitherto confined our 
remarks chiefly to the versification, we will now take an example 
of prose, which for loftiness of imagination, high moral sentiment 
and dignity of language, cannot be easily surpassed. 

Bohemond.---"* While adoring from the bottom of my soul, her to whom 
I am affianced, I cannot deny that Almea exercises over my senses a 
powerful fascination, I deplore my infidelity, yet have not energy enough 


to tear myself from the magic influence of her charms, and this is why I 
will yield to no one the right of protecting her.” 
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Happy idea! from the bottom of his soul ; henceforth let him be 
called Bottom, with all the honours appertaining thereto ; and 
whenever a new libretto makes its appearance, the application 
will be irresistible. Bottom’s dream. 

We might multiply instances, but must now bring to an end 
these lamentable specimens of the writing which is thought in 
these days fit adjunct for that science ‘* having charms to soothe 
a savage breast.” In days of yore, it was thought right that 
sound and sense should go together. In these days, sound is all 
supreme, the sense is silenced by the nonsense of the writer. 

From the statement we have made, it would appear that, out 
of the four operas, those two have been the most successful 
which have been written to the greatest nonsense. A lamentable 
fact, which would almost have compelled us to abandon our first 
position, that a good libretto must contribute to the success of 
an opera. We, however, feel we have strong grounds on whichi 
we can rest,—the authority of Mozart, himself.—( Holmes’ Life, 
p. 202.) 

‘Why do the Italian Comic Operas please universally, notwithstanding 
their miserable libretti? Even at Paris, of which I, myself was witness ? 
because the music is supreme, and everything forgotten for it- So 
much the more, therefore, must an opera please, of which the plan is well 
contrived, and the words wholly written for the music, and not for the 
satisfaction of a miserable rhyme, which, in a theatrical representation, 
only does mischief, for the rhyming versifier introduces words, and even 
whole verses, that put to flight or destroy the best ideas of the composer, 
Verse is, indeed, indispensable to music, but rhymes, on account of the 
rhyming, most injurious. The gentlemen who set to work so pedantically 
continually go to the dogs, they and their music together. It would be 
most desirable, were a good composer, who understood the theatre, to be 
united with that true phoenix—a judicious poet—such a pair would have rio 
cause to lament over the applause of ignorant admirers. Dramatic poets 
appear to me to have as many mechanical tricks as trumpeters. If we 
composers were to abide so firmly by our rules, we should produce as 
wretched music, as they wretched books.” 

This is, indeed, coming to the point; and from the individual, 
there can be no question that he felt what he was writing. We 
are, indeed, sadly in want of that “true phoenix,—a judicious 
poet.” But we fear that the reign of rubbish will continue, for 
both composers and poets stick so close to their rules, that the 
music and books rust necessarily partake of the same character, 
and vie with each other for the palm of wretchedness. C, J. 





“THE KING OF THE COMMONS.”=-MR. MACREADY. 


““Wuat! Mr. Macready again!” 

Merciful readers, your servants of the ConnoisseuR are in 
like position with that waggish apothecary—or, rather, we beg 
his pardon, general practitioner—of whom it is recorded in the 
** Pickwick Papers,” that, from the emptiness of his drawers and 
bottles, he was driven to calomel his patients all round, or to, at 
once, abandon them to their individual eventualities. We will 
not now even suppose the cause of our dilemma, but merely state 
the fact—the GREAT FACT!—that Mr. Macready is the only 
actor, in the higher walk of the Drama, at present before ‘the 
public! and, what is yet more extraordinary, and, in some sort, 
contrary to everyday experience, the fewer the number of his 
rivals the greater becomes his positive excellence ; seeming, in 
all his new creations, to need no other impulse than his own per- 
ception of the self-constructed model in his mind. 

We have strongly produced our impression of what we have 
honestly considered inefficiencies in some of this gentleman's per- 
sonations ; and we are not going to qualify those impressions 
at present. We believe, in general, such exceptions may be 
ascribed to the not justifiable determination of avoiding similarity 
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with other actors ; and a desire, at all times, to be original, gra- 
tified with too much sacrifice, when the truest, highest creation 
has been previously appropriated. Had he been called upon to 
play those parts unembarrassed by what had already been done— 
entrusted, free from prejudice, to the sure guidance of his own 
imaginings—we are quite certain that, making due allowance for 
physical appropriateness, they would have been left as tasks 
most difficult for any future actor to fulfil. To be singular, is not, 
of a consequence, to be original ; singularity being often as much 
a matter of suggestion as imitation; and there is a question 
whether this determination to be original has not much that is 
deceptive to the actor’s self; for excellence, when witnessed, 
must make and leave impressions that cannot be so entirely obli- 
terated as to have no effect upon study. He among mankind 
who thinks himself his own instructor, and, because he cannot 
trace the sources of his motives, flatters himself that they have 
had no cther than his own conception, is likely to deceive that self 
more completely than any one else; and there is still more of self- 
delusion in an assumption of independence from a consistency in 
doing the opposite of that which time and the concurring testimony 
of criticism has sanctified by universal approval. 

Now, we have a foolish notion that a play is a dramatic 
poem ; and that the best, the only evidence of its excellence 
is, that it presents opportunities for fine acting. We do not 
mean for mouthing declamation; not gaudy figurative ima- 
gery ; nor claptrap stage conventionalities ; nor stupid ungram- 
matical transpositions, that involve the sense in mystery, to 
imitate the obsolete in language ; but that species of composition 
that, careless of everything but true expression, so represents the 
thought, that the sentiment itself remains, even when its wordy 
clothing is forgotten. The “ King of the Commons” has been 
the vehicle of some of the finest acting we have lately witnessed ; 
and has had, in itself, sufficient vitality to have survived much of 
the worst sort, over-acting, in parts. This play presents, also, 
the advantage, in the existing state of the stage an absolute 
requisite for success, of resting entirely on the shoulders of one 
actor; and has furnished subject for another dramatic creation 
to the only actor we possess. 

James V. (Mr. Macready), for causes with which we suppose 
the audience have no concern, for they were not sufficiently ex- 
pressed, would war with England, in which intention he is thwarted 
by his nobility. He enters on the scene, chafed to anger by the 
reply of Lord Bothwell to a summons, that “‘ he cannot come— 
he is too old.” 


James — “ Too old 
To feel a Scotsman’s blood stream at his heart? 
I know, I know, but as I live by bread, 
I’ll show the sceptre’s not a willow wand! 
Trust me, ‘twere wise in you to join my banner, 
With every spear you have. We've wink’d too long, 
But we have not been blind. 
_— My gracious lord, 
Banish these harsh thoughts of your noble peers, 
And listen to our humble suit. 
James.— Oh! humble, 
Your humble suit !—Now curse on humble suits, 
Urged with false tongues! 1’d rather have rough words, 
Aye, though against ourself, from the bold heart, 
Than these same humble suits. What is your suit? 
Maxwell.—That you would pause ere you advance your banner 
Against the English king, your loving kinsman. 
James.—There spoke the recreant Scot! The English king— 
God pardon me !—I think is king of Scots! 
My lords! my lords! this is no time to pause ; 
Our loving kinsman is our deadliest foe, 
Plucking our wreathed honours, one by one, 
‘Not in brave fight, but slily, stealthily : 





Turning our nobles into gilded slaves; 

And stripping this poor crown of all it had,— 

Not gold and jewels—they may go and welcome, 

But honour and the allegiance of true hearts, 

That were its glory through three hundred years! 

I looked not for it---I thought better things! 
(A pause, --the Nobles look disconceried. 

If I had heard a man, two years agone, 

Say that the Scottish nobles would desert 

Their king, when England dared them to come on, 

I would have slain him as a slanderous liar : 

But now! —— 





(turning away. 
This is masculine writing; bold, straightforward expression of 
thoughts, as they occur, that is poetic by sheer intensity; and 
by coming directly from the feelings. Any figurative decora- 
tion that arrests the sense, would here be as mischievous as 
tawdry flourishes to an ancient ballad. This scene was fine, 
throughout. The author and the actor were in full accord, and 
mutually beholden to each other. After much urging, the lords 
promise to go south, and are dismissed, leaving Lord Seton, his 
early companion and playfellow, with James, who commissions 
him to— 
“Go to the Boroughmuir and watch the looks 
Of our blue bonnets, when you give the word 
For trampling on the bonny English Rose ; 
If they are true—ha! Seton—if our trust 
Is in stout jerkin, and we pass in scorn 
From blazoned shield and the tall waving plume--- 
Seton.---I think your grace may do it. 
James.--- Never King 
Was half so great, girt round with gewgaw earls, 
As circled by his people! Hurry, then, 
And speed you well! I trust you. What a word 
From a king’s lips to utter to one man— 
I trust you!” 

On the departure of Lord Seton, James is approached by one 
Buckie of Drumshornlan, (played in a most matter-of-fact 
manner by Mr. Cooper) a sort of Cateran, in whom the king 
recognises an individual that had lately rescued him from 
drowning. Buckie brings information that one Sir Adam Weir, 
of Laichmont, was an accredited agent of England, and in the 
custom of paying monthly stipends— 

**To knights and nobles, that take daily stand 
Around his throne. 


James.— What nobles, and what knights? 
But, no—I will not know their names. A stipend--- 
A monthly bribe! To bend their necks so low! 

I would not hear their names. If it were Hume! 

Or Seyton! No, no, no---it cannot be! 

Ha! a base bribe; a mean, false, cringing crew! 

Tell me no name! I’d make them rue the hour 

They sold our Scottish honour for their bribes--- 

But—isit true? (seizes him by the collar) Dog, if you tell me false, 
I’ll brain you on the wall! Who told you this? 

Where lives this Weir? 


Buckie. --He lives at Laichmont near to Calder, Sire,” 


The second Act opens in the wood at Laichmont, in which 
Malcolm Young, a distant relation of Sir Adam Weir, and 
Madeleine, Sir Adam’s grandchild, a young lady very fond of 
hawking, are introduced to us. Their loves form the underplot 
and the weakness of the play. We are informed that Malcolm, 
by contrivance of Sir Adam, has been made to enter the priest- 
hood. Now the very fact of having been persuaded into some- 
thing for which he had no vocation pre-supposes a spooney ; 
intimates a pliability to illogical suggestion; and, when the 
influence is traced to Sir Adam, himself (as acted by Mr. Ryder), 
so incomprehensible to any consistency of conception, there 
seems so much of common-place in the means of his betrayal, 
that it is not at all wonderful the something of hardness in the 
























force with which Mr. Leigh Murray played the character, was 
insufficiently assisted by the sympathies of the audience; very 
many of whom feel all this, without a consciousness of why. 
There is too much of the lachrymose in the part to make it en- 
tertaining; it is a crying cross between Silvius, in “As you 
like it,” and Modus, inthe “* Hunchback,”—a mixture of the ridi- 
culous with the pitiful. He, however, rescues James from 
Buckie’s gang, and invites him to the hospitality of Sir Adam 
Weir, to whom we are now introduced, and who was most detes- 
tably acted by Mr. Ryder. Indeed, we consider it no slight 
pretensions in a play, to have survived such acting. We have, 
also, one Laird Small, an imbecile proprietor, to whose son the 
contiguity of their respective properties has suggested to Sir 
Adam, the accomplishment of an alliance with his grand- 
daughter, Madeleine. This Laird Small was an excellence in 
its way: it was Master Slender in his dotage ; and the fatuity 
of old age, in a fool, was never better drawn by an author, 
while Mr. Compton's personation of the character was a perfect 
gém in acting. It was truly Shakspearian. His admiration for 
his contemptible offspring, and his constant recurrence to illus- 
tration by anecdote, which he always forgets, made the first 
scene of Laird Small a delightful performance. 
**T never lost a son. Gadso! I never 

Lost anything I cared for. Hem!---I’m wrong— 

I am a widower, dear Sir Adam Weir, 

I lost my wife—it was a grievous loss— 

Which minds me of a merry speech was made 

On the occasion, by a friend of mine. 

He said—what was it now ?—TI don’t remember— 

But it was shrewd,—it made us laugh so much! 

A pleasant wag!” 


Introduced to Sir Adam Weir's house, as a stranger, James is, 
by its owner, chosen as the agent for conveying his correspond- 
ence with the traitor lords: this sudden confidence having no 
other foundation than the discovery that his guest is a dabbler 
in rhyme. Here we had some fine*natural acting from Mr. 
Macready, of that high class comedy, with which he treated us in 
his Benedict. 


James.— ‘© I’ve seen the walls of Bordeaux town 


Rise ’mid rich vineyards on the shore of France, 
And the whole land lie like a perfumed bride 
On her green couch, with birds for choristers, 
While a blue sky, unknown to this cold clime, 
Hung over like a gorgeous canopy. 

Sir Adam.---You speak like a brave stringer of rich words--- 
A poet as I may say. 

James.--- I've tried it, Sir ; 
But poetry’s a poor trade, and only fit 
For white hands and weak heads. 


Sir Adam. --- You’re libellous 
On our good king : he rhymes, you know. 
James.--- Oh, does het 


I hope, Sir, he rhymes well. 
Sir Adam.--- I’m not a critic, 
But I have heard some men of good repute 
For wit and judgment—— 
James.--- Well, what said they 1---quick ! 
Sir Adam,---Men that knew what the tricks of rhyming were-—— 
James.---W ell, well---they praised his verses ? 
Sir Adam.— They ? not they ! 
James.---Why, what the devil---but---go on, go on! 
Sir Adam ---You’re pleased to see a brother rhymster mock’d--- 
Another proof you're of the poet’s tribe. 
James. ---( Aside) Why, what a twaddling, sensible, old fool! 
This is no traitor. Ah, Sir, Poesy 
Holds no communion with such thoughts as these. 
In her enchanted garden, ’mid the flowers, 
Grow no base thing ; but in the balmy air, 
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Walking as angels walked in Paradise, 
Hope, and her sister, white robed Charity, 
Move onward, circled by the arms of Love--- 
The Poet --But, grace Marie! what an ass 
To talk of Paradise and jangling stuff,” 

Excepting this passage, in which the fancy of the poet is sup- 
posed to have overcome the dignity of the man, we have few or 
no attempts at wordy ornamentation in the play. This whole 
scene was excellent, in spite of the abominable hardness of Mr. 
Ryder’s delivery. Sir Adam makes the King his confidant, 
boasting his influence among his courtiers, and in conclusion, 
engages with him to bear his communication to the Lords. 

Following this, is a scene in which Malcolm makes a confidant 
of the disguised James, tells him of his love for Madeleine, and 
the bar his sacred profession has placed between them. Mr. 
Leigh Murray wanted management in this scene ; he showed more 
power than we had ever before seen him exercise: but there was 
not sufficiency of modulation. It failed in all the light and 
shadow of detail, wanting transparency in its depth of tone. We 
would rather observe a gradual approach towards the energy he 
displayed in this character, by using no more of violence than he 
is prepared to control to purpose, than that he should throw him- 
self at once into a style in which noise so much predominates, 
His communication to the King is overheard by Madeleine, who 
faints in James’s arms, Malcolm retiring for assistance. On 
Madeleine’s recovery, the King leaves her, at her request, mys- 
teriously prophesying better prospects to the lovers. He is suc- 
ceeded by Sir Adam, who communicates his determination, that 
she shall marry Mungo Small, the foolish son of the foolish laird, 
acted by Mr. Oxberry, and a failure, both as regards the author 
and the actor, being, in both cases, overdone. We must here 
denounce the farcical—nay, not the farcical, the pantomimical 
piece of buffoonery, of causing Land Small to drink by mistake 


** A confusion of hot volatile, 
And liquid hartshorn !’’ 


intended for the recovery of Madeleine, whose fainting had taken 
place so long before. This was, to say the very least, in exceed- 
ing bad taste. 

The third Act commences with a second interview between 
James and Buckie, who accuses Sir Adam of other crimes, of 
which he is commanded to bring proof to court, receiving safe 
conduct from the King, along with the treasonable packet con- 
taining Sir Adam’s correspondence, which he is to produce in 
presence of the traitorous nobles. The act is heavy throughout : 
its very lightness is heavy. The ding dong declamation of Mr. 
Ryder is succeeded by a very tedious, nonsensical, braggadocio des- 
cription of a tournament by Mungo Small, in which Mr. Oxberry 
bestowed his tediousness on the audience to the tune of a general 
sibilation from all parts of the house, that had much ill influence 
on its reception of the love scene, afterwards, between Malcolm 
and Madeleine. 

The first Scene of the fourth Act, however, at once restored 
the audience to their good humour, A bishop, the author does 
not say who, during James’s absence, has detected a correspond- 
ence between Lord Seton, the bosom friend of the King, and 
the English camp; has caused his arrest, and is waiting the 
return of James, to whom he accuses him as a traitor, 

James.---“' Seton a traitor! Seton that I’ve loved 

Since we were boys! Ho! Seton!---Rest you, Sir; 

You shall avouch this thing—Seton! Ho! Seton! 
Bishop.---My Liege, I’ve proofs. 
James.--- What say you!---proofs? 
Bishop.--- Aye, proofs 

Clearer than sunlight, 
James.---(with dignity) Take our greeting, Sir 


(Enter Attendant. 






























To the Lord Seton—we-would see him here. (Eait Atiendant. 

Proofs! and of Seton’s guilt! Can it be so? 

He was my friend—from five years old—so high ; 

We had the same masters, played at the same games--- 

Coits—golf. Fool! fool! to think that anything 

Can bind a heart. I thought his heart was mine. 

His love—his life—and to desert me now! 

Viper! He shall not live to laugh at me— 

At the poor King that trusted. Viper—dog! 

My Lord, this thing you say is full of proof! 
Bishop.---Ay, Sire, be firm. 


JSames.--- Firm! There’s no tyrant King 
That flung men’s hearts to feed the beasts in the circus ; 
That tore men’s limbs with horses for their sport ; 
That sent men to the tigers, and looked on 
To see them quivering in the monster’s claws; 
Was half so —#0 pitiless. (Enter Seton.) You here !”’ 


The charge against him is, that he and a messenger from the 
English Dacre were seen in close discourse, at night, within his 
tent : which Seton does not deny; that his errand was the offer 
of large sums of English gold; and that he had sent the envoy 
back to Dacre with safe conduct : which is also acknowleged. 


James.---“ Ie all this true? Oh, Seton, say the word! 
One little word !—-Tell me—it is not true ? 
Seton.--- My liege, tis true. 
James.--- Then, by the name we bear, 
You die!—A traitor’s death! Sirrah, the guard! 
( Exit Usher. 
T will not look again to where he stands. 
(Enter Guard,---they stand by Seton. 
Let him be taken hence; and let the axe 
Rid me of--Seton! is it so, in truth, 
That you’ve deceiv’d me? join’d my enemies? 
You ?—you, my friend, my playmate ?—Is it so? 
Sir, will you tell me wherein I have failed 
In friendship to the man that was my friend? 
I thought I loved you; that in all my heart, 
Dwelt not a thought that wrong’d you. 
Seton. --- You have heard 
What my accuser says, and you condemn me: 
I say no word to save a forfeit life, 
A life is not worth having when’t has lost 
All that gave value to it—my sovereign’s trust. 
James (to the Bishop).—Y ou see this man, Sir? he’s the self-same age 
That Iam, We were children both together: 
We grew: we read in the same book, My lord, 
You must remember that ?—how we were never 
Separate from each other: well, this man 
Liv’d with me, year by year; he counsell’d me; 
Cheer'd me; sustain’d me; he was myself. 
The very throne, that is to other kings 
A desolate island, rising in the sea,— 
A pinnacle of power in solitude, 
Grew to a seat of pleasance in his trust. 
The sea that chafed all round it with its waves, 
This man bridg’d over with his love, and made it 
A highway for our subjects’ prupinees' 
And now, for a few pieces of red gold, ; 
He leaves me. Oh! he might have coin’d my life 
Into base ingots,—stripp’d me of it all, 
Tf he had me faith.in one true heart; 
And I should ne'er have grudg’d him the exchange.” 


All this is met by the dignity of conscious innocence in Seton, 
played rather under than over, but, still, with feeling and discri- 
mination by Mr. C. Fisher. He, at length, demands— 

“ Who is it that accuses me? 
’Tis Jike your noble nature to be sudden ; 
I thought you just, no less.’" 
bishop produces his proof, which is the English messenger 
with Seton’s reply to Dacre in his possession, in 
he refuses his bribe with scorn, and challenges him to meet 
in single combat for this attempt to wean him from his 
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loyalty. The burst of joy with which James receives the intelli- 
gence that his friend was faithful, was given by Mr. Macready 
with a power and reality that has never been surpassed, if 
equalled. He hurries the messenger out, and the bishop after 
him, then throws himself into the arms of his friend. 


James.— “Ha! was is sot 


Go forth, good messenger. 
Bear you this chain of gold. 
( Hurries the messenger out. 
Mv good Lord Bishop, 
What meant you— but no—no—you meant it well: 
Go! mind your priests, my lord! Meddle no more 
In things like this. Keep to your duties, Sir: 
Bid not your priests be ‘ firm’—tell them to be 
Gentle, forgiving, trustful, but not ‘ firm.’ 
No more! No more! 
(Hurries the Bishop out. 
Guards, leave my friend, Lord Seton. 
(Exeunt Guards. 


Now we are alone! Come, Seton! Seton! here! 


To my heart!” 


The scene finishes with James giving directions that Sir Adam 
and family, with the elder and younger Small and Malcolm 
Young, shall be brought to court. We then return to Laichmont, 
to witness a scene in which Malcolm upbraids Sir Adam for 
making him a priest. It seems singular that an author, himself 
a reverend, should dwell so strongly on this circumstance ; there 
would seem to be a misery in being a priest that none but parsons 
know ; for the violent language uttered by a youth on this occa- 
sion is hardly excused by his position. We are quite sure the 
following is more the language of a madman than a lover. 


“ Sir, all these memories have sprung again 
Fresh! Oh, they rush like a red lava flood 
Tnto my soul---they boil up to my brain! 
Man that I trusted! tyrant, who has made 
My life a desert, and my heart a tomb.”’ 


Here we have “all the iron agonies of copper woe” with a 
vengeance. By-the-bye, why is not Malcolm in clerical costume ? 
But the character is a mistake throughout ; and while we feel 
that Mr. Leigh Murray did not render it less offensive, we do not 
know any one that could have made it dramatically effective. 
The act finishes with the arrival of the order for their journey to 
Court, to the great delight of old Small, who believes it to be 
James’s admiration for his son that has prompted him to celebrate 
the marriage publicly ; but to the discomfiture of his son, Mungo, 
who dreads the contradiction to some of his boasted exploits. 


Mungo.—“ Father, when we arrive at Holyrood 
Don’t say a word about the tournament. 


Laird.—No’t Does the King not like it? few folks do,— 
To be reminded of discomfitures. 
I knew a Captain of—but never mind 
He ran away from Flodden. Gadso, Sir! 
If you said anything that began with F,— 
Physic, philosophy, no matter what— 
Gadso! he flew in such a passion, Sir.” 

The fifth Act opens in the Audience Chamber of Holyrood ; 
James has obtained from the archbishop the release of Malcolm 
from his priesthood, which he presents to the youth playfully, at 
the same time discovering himself as his quondam friend of 
Laichmont wood, and leads him in. 

The Presence Chamber begins to fill with the new arrivals : 
Sir Adam, Madeleine, her aunt, Laird Small and nis Mungo, then 
nobles, bishops, and ushers, when James advances in state, takes 
his seat on the throne, and whispers with Seton, the traitor 
nobles watching his every motion with suspicious interest; and 





























an usher reports that some suitor is clamorous for admittance. 
One of the lords tells him— 
‘* To flog him up the Canongate.” 
When James interposes with an order to— 
“Ope the doors! 
Let him come in. God’s mercy, good my lords! 
Why stand we here to wear upon our brows 
The Scottish crown, if lives the Scottish man 
That may not claim our help? Let him come in.”’ 

Buckie, of Drumshornlan, is admitted to the presence. He 
accuses Sir Adam Weir of various crimes; among the rest, of 
having robbed a nephew, who was driven to desperate acts to 
sustain existence. Sir Adam denies this, and asserts that his 
nephew is dead, who, if living, would have witnessed in his 
favour. Buckie throws off his disguise, shows himself as his 
nephew, and charges him with treason. Sir Adam refers to the 
traitor lords, as evidence to his honourable and loyal character. 
Buckie, for proof, produces the packet. 

**T have command 

To give these packets, from Sir Adam Weir, 

Into the noble hands of certain peers. 

Sir Adam.---Ha !———no !———’ tis false ! give them to me---they’re mine. 


James.—No! on your life! My good Lord Somerville, 
Bring me the packet. 


Sumerville.— (disconcerted) ‘Tis some foolishness, 
I'll take the charge. 
James.— 


Bring me the packet, lord. 


(Somerville gives the packet unwillingly. 
James.— (gives it to Maxwell) Here, Maxwell! break the seal ; but 
your hand shakes. 
Hume, lay it open (Hume opens the packet). Blessings on you 
ume! 

Oh, whata thing istruth! Here, give it me! 

Now, by my soul, this is a happy time! 

I hold a score of heads within my hands— 

Heads—noble heads—right honourable heads— 

Stand where you are !—ay, coroneted heads— 

Nay, whisper not! What think you that I am! 

A dolt—a madman? As I live by bread 

T'll show you what I am 


(takes the packet. 





{Hume marches in the guard with Headsman. 
One little word, and I will conjure up 


The fiend to tear you. One motion of this hand— 

One turning of the leaf—W ho stirs a foot 

Is adead man! If 1 but turn the leaf 

Shame sits, like a foul vulture on a corse, 

And flaps its wings on the dishonoured names 

Of knights and nobles. [A pause; the Lords look at each other. 

Nay, blench not, good my lords; 

I mean not you, The idle words I say 

Can have no sting for you! You are true men--- 

True to your King! You'll show your truth, my Lords, 

In battle: pah! we’ll teach these Englishmen 

We are not the base things they take us for; 

They'll see James and bis Nobles, side by side--- 

(Aside ) If they desert me now, then farewell all. 

(dloud.) There!---(Gives the packet back to Somerville.) 

I know nothing. 
Sir Adam, — I—my liege---at least, 

Of deeds so black,---of crime against your highness, 

I’minnocent. (James looks sternly ut him, and Sir Adam recognises 
James.— You chose your messenger him as his messenger. 

With matchless skill. Old man the saddest sight 

That mortal eyes can see, is the white head 

That knows not truth.” 

The play then concludes with the exposure of Mungo Small, 

a playful equivoque between James and Madeleine, and the union 
of the lovers. 


We have little more to say of this play. An actor of discrimi- 
nation, who possessed a voice that might be modulated, could 
make something yet of Sir Adam ; it might be effective in the 
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hands of either Phelps or Farren, however different their styles. 
Mrs. Stirling played a character of little consequence, and in 
many places unpleasant to the actress, with much feeling. The 
piece was, for this theatre, excellently put upon the stage; and, 
upon the whole, may be hailed as a very considerable step in the 
right direction. Tue Trunk Maxer. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Arcmtecrurg®, like every other branch of the Fine Arts, 
having in these days been taken up as a study more than at any 
former period, it may be as well to inquire whether the direction 
towards the Gothic style it has principally taken, to the exclusion 
of almost every other branch, is one which ought to be perse- 
vered in, That up to the present time this tendency may have 
been, to a certain extent, beneficial, cannot be denied; to it we 
owe the restoration of so many beautiful structures, the ornaments 
of this branch of Architecture. Steps have been taken so to 
imbue the public mind with the desire of restoration, that 
many have been persuaded to assist in the patriotic endeavour. 
This tendency has, however, principally confined itself to 
ecclesiastical structures; and the activity that prevails shows 
how much interest the public takes in the security of those 
monuments of early days which bring with them hallowed recol- 
lections. But not only in restoration is the Gothic style thus 
made conspicuous—it has gone abroad, and in secular buildings, 
also, has obtained a great ascendancy over other forms: we need 
only instance the new Houses of Parliament, and the buildings 
in Lincoln’s Inn; both of them most beautiful and perfect speci- 
mens in their way. Yet we shall, perhaps, find that other styles 
may also justly claim our attention; for the Greco-Italian, as it 
is presented to us by Sir C. Wren, in St. Paul’s, will convince 
many that Gothic Architecture has no exclusive claim to our 
admiration. But as in most other matters, so in this: there is 
a disposition to run into extremes. This running into extremes 
had its beginning with what was called the “revival,” or “return 
to the classic models ;” when everything that partook of the 
character of what, in all its phases, may be classed under the 
general term of ‘ Gothic,” was considered as a sample of bar- 
baric taste, and, for that very reason, received that opprobrious 
epithet ; the disgrace of applying which, “attaches to an English- 
man—Sir Henry Wootton, who wrote. on Architecture early in 
the seventeenth century : it was continued by Evelyn, who applied 
it more directly, and the authority of Sir Christopher Wren finally 
settled the application ;” although, seeing its injustice, he subse- 
quently wished to change it, but it was too late. Now, the 
return to the former taste, of which we have seen so many splendid 
specimens, and of which we may be so justly proud, is laying the 
foundation for the condemnation of every other style. But- 
tresses and pinnacles are running foul of columns and cornices, 
so that, ere long, we may expect an inundation of forms made 
popular, which, yet, when brought io the test of practical utility, 
may be found deficient, The simplicity in the form of the Pro- 
testant worship, differing as it does most especially from the 
gorgeous paraphernalia that are the concomitants of the Roman 
Catholic, might surely point out that what was suitable in those early 
days, when processions gave a practical use to aisles and tran- 
septs, and private masses rendered large congregations so rare, 
that a part, like the choir, might be shut in, cannot be of further 
service to be persevered in at the present time, when all that is 
required is an open space, to contain a congregation, with the 





capability of being heard throughout, from the reading-desk, and, 
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therefore, rendering the great mass of building only an ornamen- 
ted space. Far be it from us to say aught against our own 
cathedrals, the splendid monuments of the religious aspirations 
of our forefathers. All we would urge is, that the present 
desire for Architectural improvement should not confine itself in 
the narrow views of any one particular party. However beautiful 
the Gothic or the classic model may be, we cannot doubt that 
other types may be arrived at, which can embrace enough of e¢x- 
ternal beauty to satisfy the most fastidious, with the still further 
object of grafting so much of utility on that beauty, as that 
the design and intention may bear some relation to each other. 

The remarks we have made, refer to Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
which, through Diocesan and Archeological Associations and In- 
stitutions, has, of late, become most popular; but, whatever 
pains may have been taken to give the name of English to any 
particular branch of this style, the very attempt shows that 
there has not been any that can be strictly called National. This 
is a point which will yet cause emulation amongst Architects, 
who, without being fettered by any previous impressions, may 
strike out something applicable to the wants and purposes of the 
present day; for, unless practical utility is made the ground- 
work on which the ornamental structure is raised, there will be 
but little hope of ever gaining a national style. This utility 
was the basis on which the ecclesiastical buildings of former 
days were constructed, and ought to be the basis of any and 
every building, whatever ornamental character its outward appear- 
ance may take. 

While on the subject of utility as connected with Architecture, 
it may not be beside our purpose to revert to a matter to which, 
in connection with it, we have referred to in a former number ; 
namely, the ventilation of buildings generally; a process not only 
intimately connected with the comfort, but positively with the 
health of the great body of the community. On this point we 
certainly cannot go back to past times, with the view of gaining 
any practical information ; the want of pure air in our cathedrals 
is a lamentable deficiency ; and, notwithstanding all the sums of 
money lavished by parliamentary grants, the subject seems, after all 
but little understood. The late vagaries of the great ventilator of 
the day would seem to set all common sense at defiance, if, as is 
asserted his principle is to shut out the natural air with every 


care imeginable for the immission of an artificial concoction. 


Nature herself sets us an example which, if carried out might 
give reasonable hope of discovering the true theory on which 
experiment may be made. The theory of storms which has been 
lately propounded, by the American professor, Mr. Espy—namely, 
that all winds blow to a common centre, where, by certain 
chemical processes, rarification of the atmosphere has taken place. 
This would point out to an observant mind what nature does to 
reserve, if we may so term it, the equilibrium, so as to give 

th to the human beings on the earth’s surface. By this means, 
the air, rushing into this central spot from all points, creates in 
its passage such a motion as purifies the intermediate spaces over 
which it passes; that portion which had become stagnant, re- 
ceiving again its due ingredients, and constituting a perfect whole 
fit for health-giving inhalation, until some fresh change is 
required, when the same process is repeated. We merely throw 
out this among other hints, for among all the notions that in- 
dividuals may suggest towards overcoming the present absur- 
dities, what we would most seriously urge is that Architects 
should take the matter in hand themselves; to the exclusion of 
all interference from others who, however good their intention 
may be, still, having no practical knowledge of the building 
art, can scarcely be to apply their theories with any hopes 
sy success that unaided experience professional study can alone give. 
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To this point we have before .alluded, with the wish that the 
subject might be appropriated by the professional Architects 
themselves, to whom it properly belongs. C. 





WHAT ARE THEY DOING IN THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT ? 


Tue universality of acknowledgement, extorted by the concur- 
rence of so much excellence in the present Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, promises to revolutionize opinion among writers that inter- 
fere with Art. It will no longer be considered extreme bon ton 
to poh! poh ! our school in comparison with every other. Indeed, 
it is just possible that the worshippers of German singularity may 
obtain a confused glimmering of intimation, that they have been 
making extraordinary exertions to shut themselves into the wrong 
box; and that, after all, in a production that has no other so 
generally confessed standard as nature itself, the too near imi- 
tation of that standard is a quality requiring strong preparatory 
evidence to justify entire condemnation. The most bigoted among 
the sect may, gradually, arrive at misgivings, whether the repre- 
sentation of the Virgin Mother, with a skin for which parchment 
was the model, can, from mere dissimilitude to human nature, be 
received for an approachment to the celestial, and a doubt whether 
the recognized notion of the Holy Child is, of necessity, the fac 
simile of an ill-carved wood block. Nay, we should not be sur- 
prised if there obtained a suspicion that agreeableness in colour is 
not a damnable heresy in a picture, and that the exact expression 
of anxious, intense sentiment, might be intimated in a countenance 
that does not also present unmistakable symptoms of pulmonary 
consumption. 

If so devoutly to be wished a consummation is in the page 
of destiny, we pray for its immediate occurrence; and, further, 
that what is, something loosely, entitled the Fine Arts’ Commis- 
sion, may be among the earliest to share in such enlightenment. 
So shall the nation be rescued from a fearful amount of absur- 
dity ; and so shail the British School of Painting be “taken at 
the flood that leads to fortune.” 

Let us not be understood as intimating that the destiny of Art 
is within the influence of this Commission. We know it to be 
entirely beyond their control. Its best security is its nationality ; 
and the best evidence of its nationality is, that it scorns all indi- 
viduality of influence. It addresses itself to the British people, 
who are now awaking to an appreciation of the amount of excel- 
lence produced among them. We are at the commencement of an 
era in which productions of the home growth of Art will have 
become a fashion among the multitude, and such a portion of the 
enormous wealth of the country directed to the recompense of its 
production as the history of no former period can parallel. This 
generality of concurrence is the true, relyable foundation on which 
to build an expectation of permanence in progress. There is pre- 
paring a climate of broad sunshine that shall naturalize excel- 
lence among us to such an extent, that Art shall no longer be 
considered, eveu by the most ignorant, as an exotic requiring hot- 
house cultivation ; and, as such, depending on individual opinion, 
individual means, or individual prejudice. 

The Fine Arts’ Commission must take this into their consider- 
ation seriously ; discharging from their minds any lurking fancy 
that they wield a weapon baleful or benevolent to Art. They 
may squander money ridiculously, or they may be penurious in ex- 
penditure, and mean in accomplishment ; but this regards merely 
themselves, and the legislature by whom they were chosen. Art 
and the people will be their judges. Their true position is, that they 
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have been appointed to select the best qualified among artists for 
illustrating the history of the country, by pictorial representa- 
tion, upon the interior wgls of the Houses of Parliament. The 
material from which they have to select is in existence—in inde- 
pendent existence. The duty they have to perform—that for 
which their own reputation will have to be responsible—is, that 
the best among the material shall be chosen. Let them fulfil 
that duty, and they escape responsibility : but if they fail, by any 
other means, they will become a ridicule for all time. 

That sample of self-appreciation that does the oracle in the 
Atheneum, has been most expansively grandiloquent on a very 
shallow discovery that the Art-Unions must “ operate upon the 
higher levels” in order to influence progress, They have not, 
neither is it, for their usefulness, desirable that they should, 
operate directly upon those levels ; but they have operated indi- 
rectly, and most successfully, from below; and have materially 
influenced progress. In a former number, we asserted they 
would ; the present exhibition has enabled us to insist that they 
have done this. Art-Unions, freely constructed, according to 
locality of wish, will coutinue so to influence Art and artists, by 
the only sufficient motive for compelling extremity of effort—com- 
petition. Not that advertized competition, in which the artist is 
working upon the suggestion of others, and in which he is cozenéd 
to attempt accomplishment of things he would not have enter- 
prised to do if left to choice; but by fair emulation, in which 
each artist undertakes that he feels most fit for, and in which his 
individuality of thought, accident of education and physical ap- 
propriateness, are all focussed to the endeavour for producing a 
completeness of his own creation. 

But, what is equally impossible if politic, and impolitic if pos- 
sible, in an Art-Union, is both politic and possible in a national 
commission, and it is only with the higher levels it should 
have to do. The execution of works to which the reputation of 
the country is attached, should, in no case, be intrusted but to 
those who have already attained celebrity as painters. The walls 
of the Houses of Parliament must be covered with the produc- 
tions of the most eminent, executed at their best period. It must 
not be a nursery for experiment. It must not be an imitation of 
a foreign school, in itself a parody of obsolete Gothicism—a copy 
of a copy of a copy. It must contain the best art of the time in 
Britain, and represent the amount of progress of itsera. If Haydon 
is not among its painters, it will lie to posterity! If Maclise is 
not there, it will tell a foul falsehood for which the commission 
is responsible ! 

We again insist, that the Fine Arts’ Commissioners to be 
blameless, must confine their interference to selecting the most 
fitting among the celebrated, and leave the entire imagining and 
execution to the painter. Let its members, above all things, 
mistrust and put aside the expectation of discovering talent that, 
but for them, would be unnoticed; neither may they hope to 
induce precocity of attainment in an operation for which nothing 
but the carefulness of long continued attempt can confer sufficiency. 
In painting, the student musi pass over repetition of foiled experi- 
ment to become knowing, and will only be convinced of wrong by 
failure. Painters are eminently conservative ; and never listen to 
individual advice. Only when universal condemnation has damned 
their peculiarities, will they consent to let them go, and not 
always then. As a principle they are right, for the worst 
among them knows more than the best of his advisers,—he knows 
his own intention. This insensibility to counsel is one essential 
to what is called genius; it is the proud reliance on self that 
infers originality of thought; but it is an essential, unfortunately, 
too often found existing unconnected with any other essential to en- 
sure its usefulness, although, without it, the rest are as nothing. 





If, then, the commissioners suppose they shall, themselves, direct 
this national work, and be enabled to execute what they think 
are their thoughts, through the manipulation of modest, unpre- 
tending excellence, their failure will be something that a future 
commission will have to remedy. 

None admit of such direction but those who have no clear 
intentions of their own. The Commissioners are earwigged by 
many whose only cleverness consists in taking measure of their 
vanity, not in the ability to rescue them from blame. There are 
few among those that have not either a reputation to win, or have 
acquired an indifferent one. Mr. Herbert had given earnest of 
high talent, but the last picture he exhibited was the most unsa- 
tisfactory we have seen by him. And why? Because he has 
abandoned the quality of self-direction; he had been deteriorated 
by interference; he had been tempted to quit the path his pe- 
culiarity of perception and acquirements most fitted him to 
illustrate. He had given up intention to be directed by those 
to whom his perception and acquirements were looked on but as 
instruments adaptable to the execution of their own crude theory 
of what Art should be. There is but one position exactly fitted 
for developing the capacity of one man. If Mr. Herbert has 
been influenced to vacate that position, he will become a com- 
piler of fifth-rate old masters. If he has given up the indepen- 
dent position of an artist, working out his own intentions for an 
apprentisage in which his inferiors superintend, and in which his 
eventual employment depends on his subserviency to their will, 
as being considered only “fit to make experiments,” he has 
committed a grievous error. Mr. Dyce, it appears, is the only 
painter considered equal to the commissioners. We are quite 
content with referring to the specimen of British Art, furnished 
by this artist to the Royal Academy Exhibition, without further 
comment. ‘The rest are artists of promise,—no more. 

But, allowing that the artists chosen by the commission possessed 
the material for making excellence, the result of this attempt 
must prove a mistake in the intention. We have not now to 
learn that every other artist has approached by slow progression 
to that point at which capacity will admit no more. Employ 
young men who have not yet arrived at that point, and our 
national monument will be decorated by their earliest works, and 
will have prepared for posterity a misrepresentation of their talent; 
for, supposing the exercise furnished should tend to individual 
progress, the most perfect productions will be those painted after 
the proposed works shall have been completed, while the most 
inferior will be those on the walls of the Houses of Parliament. 

It is asserted, that much may be expected from the active su- 
perintendence of Mr. Eastlake. There is, perhaps, no other 
artist of eminence of whose deficiencies we are so positively 
cognizant, as of those of this gentlemen; for, with him, failures 
are never other than intentional; apparent carelessness being 
seldom in the way to conceal incompetency. The artist empties 
his whole capacity on his canvas, and that it is not better, is 
that no better was within his reach. His handling is the per- 
fection of his manner—the carefulness of timidity. The perception 
of beauty in the female countenance—the pervading charm of all 
his pictures—is timid delicacy personified. We have never ob- 
served success in any other orthodox quality. His colour is the 
tone arising from timid gentleness of interval, not knowledge of 
the complements in harmony, for attempt at contrast is, in all 
cases, a dissonance in his pictures. His studied endeavour for 
softness resolves itself into conventionality of outline, and an 
evasion of indeiicacy by the substitution of indistinctness ; while 
occasional feeb.eness in drawing is so accurately defined, so 
perfect in its detaiis, that it in no case permits any other plea 
but that of insufficiency of judgment in the doer. He is rather 
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remarkable for not venturing to be very far wrong, than for being 
ever decidedly right. All these things evidence absence of per- 
ception, and conspire to make an artist better qualified for pursuing 
individual experiment than to superintend; more adapted to 
have part in executing the gigantic conceivings of another, than 
to found a school, or have an authority in the direction of genius. 
Who, when calling on a private gentleman, and being introduced 
to his parlour or drawing-room, does not, in some sort, take 
measure of the man by the pictures he has purchased? Fully 
i as we are, that almost any amount of general talent 
may exist, independent of the quality of good taste in things 
artistic, we cannot choose, in the absence of other data, but be 
prejudiced against his intellect by his bad pictures. Let us not, 
then, incur this shame as a nation we would all avoid as indivi- 
duals, by the obstinacy of those to whom the selection has been 
delegated, in seeking for High Art where High Art is not in 
existence, to the neglect of that which is fully prepared and ripe 
for the occasion. Let the Commissioners take warning by what 
has been done at Versailles! Let them note how few—how very 
few of the pictures there exhibited to the world, as specimens of 
French Art, are calculated to do credit to that school. Let them 
also compare the earlier works of Horace Vernet with his later 
pictures, and then compromise the reputation of their country by 
& hardened perseverance in their present error if they dare! 
H. C. M. 





STRADELLA. 


Tue production of this opera, as a sample of the style of the 
operatic music, which elicits most unbounded applause from a 
modern German audience, is only an evidence of the very inane 
quantity of musical power that need be in a composer, whose 
kinsmen have not scrupled to put him on an equality with 
Weber, and upon whom the mantle of Mozart and Beethoven is 
supposed to have descended. We have witnessed, with much 
patience, this cant of Germanity that reigns among what are sou- 
sidered the leaders of musical taste, par-excellence ; the gauntlet 
has been run; it has had nearly tether enough, and another pro- 
duction, or s0, a la Stradella, will, we should think, dissipate the 
fond illusion. But not only are we inundated with this German 
cant, as regards composition, it extends, also, to players and singers; 
and swarms of these Hyperborean Tedescans are annually im- 
ported, and gain favour with the English; in most cases, with 
pretensions so slight that their very appearance in public is not 
only a source of positive annoyance, from the mediocrity of their 
performance, but an insult to the many musicians which England 
can now produce far superior to the batch of them. We do not 
intend here a display of nationality—we have no feeling of the 
kind—we speak of Music as a general art, belonging to no par- 
ticular country or nation: an art that speaks to the feelings of 
all civilized beings, as it were, in one common language. And 
we hail with delight a great example, wherever he may come 
from; but we cannot help feeling some little cloud of discontent 
passing over the sunshine of our benevolence when our Concert 
rooms swarm with foreigners whose pretensions are far below 
many, very many, that we can boast of, and who are encouraged, 
petted and patronized, by those whose helping hand, if applied 
to forward native art, would, perhaps, produce instances of power 
which would completely overshadow this swarming multitude of 
adventurers. That the first-rate artists of every class are, for 
the most part, foreigners, we are ready to admit: all, however, 
cannot belong to or take this distinguished position, but celeris 
paribus, a native, with equal powers, claims our sympathy 
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more, and if with greater, there can be no reason whatever for 
this preference of mediocrity. _We speak, in this particular 
instance, of that running after German tendency, as if that country 
possessed peculiar organization for music more than any other 
on the face of the earth. There, certainly, may be physical 
reasons for the Germans, as a body, devoting themselves to the 
study of Music more than any other northern nations. The 
German mind, cut off from the busy strife of politics, its nation- 
ality broken in upon by a division into petty independencies, so 
that the circle of national pride is narrowed to a very small cir- 
cumference; Hanover cut off from Brunswick; Saxe Weimar 
close nudging Saxe Meiningen ; Hesse Cassell looking in upon 
Hesse Darmstadt; Hohenzollern isolated in Wurtemburg; the 
free towns, Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort, as 
separate as their geographical position; the Prussian autocrat 
endeavouring to cajole all with a show of representative govern- 
ment, but in reality, wishing to keep each state in isolation; is 
fond of venting itself in a sort of dreamy existence, resulting 
from a compound of tobacco and transcendentalism—a medley, 
made up of the philosophy of Kant with the weedy production of 
Cuba. Ina mind thus constituted it would be easy to predict 
a priori et a fortiori that the concord of sweet sounds, re- 
quiring little or no exertion of the brain to appreciate, would 
have a more powerful influence than over a national mind; 
like the French, prone to a restlessness and false sentiment, 
giving exaggerated action in even the most minute trifles; or 
the English, whose bustling activity and never-ceasing diligence 
in pursuits requiring constant mental energy and bodily industry, 
almost precludes the possibility of giving itself up, except as a 
temporary recreation, to the seductive influence that music might 
otherwise exercise over it. So far, then, Germany may boast, 
possibly, of a greater diffusion of the musical taste, but we 
must protest against being deluded into an acknowledgment of 
German superiority, when, with one or two decidedly splendid 
examples, the rest who would claim this for their country, can- 
not be compared with many we justly boast of.. But we must 
conclude our digression to return to our subject matter—the 
opera of ‘‘Stradella,” written by Flotow. The story on which the 
opera is founded, is, perhaps, one of the best adapted forthe purpose, 
full of romance and affecting incidents, and claiming, throughout, 
our sympathies. The facts, however, have been altered. In 
the true account, the termination was tragical, but, in the libretto, 
all is made to end happily. It may be a question, whether this 
has not, to a certain extent, destroyed the interest. Enough, 
however is still left to give many good positions for dramatic effect. 
We will here make a short account of the story, although every 
one is supposed to know it, which may be much doubted. 
Stradella, a fine composer and singer, was born about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. At an early period, he gained a 
great reputation for his talents, and was employed by a Venetian 
nobleman to teach a young lady, named Hortensia, to sing. 
They soon became enamoured of each other, and agreed to 
quit Venice, and fly to Naples. Having arrived as far as Rome, 
the nobleman, who had been her seducer, discovered their es- 
cape, and determined to revenge himself. For this purpose, he 
hired two ruffians, who went in search of them, and found the 
two lovers at Rome. Stradella being well known, from his talent, 
was about to produce an oratorio in the church of St. John 
Lateran, the assassins gained admittance for the purpose of 
watching their victim to despatch him on his way home at 
night, but the music and performance had so much charm for 
them as to induce them to relent from their purpose, and they 
told Stradella of their horrid intent. The lovers immediately set 
out for Turin, where, from the severity of the laws, they thought 
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themselves safe. The nobleman, hearing of their escape, and 
still thirsting for revenge, hired two other villains. The Duchess 
of Savoy, being informed of these circumstances, and feeling an 
interest for the unfortunates, placed Hortensia in a convent, for 
security, and retained Stradella in her palace. After a time, 
Stradella’s fears abated, and, walking one evening upon the ram- 
parts of the city, he was attacked and stabbed: the wounds, 
however, fortunately proved not mortal, and he recovered. The 
Duchess, after this, had them married in her presence, thinking 
that they surely would be safe from further assault, but the relentless 
nobleman still pursued them; and at Genoa, where they had 
gone, that Stradella might there produce an opera, the assassins 
one night found access to their chamber, and stabbed them both 
to the heart. This occurred about the year 1679. This is the 
story in Stradella’s life. The book, as we have said, is altered, 
and makes all matters end happily in their marriage. The plot 
is divided into three acts. The Dramatis Persone :—Stradella 
(Harrison), Bassi, the nobleman, (Weiss), Barbarino and Mal- 
volio, the murderers, (Burdini and Stretton), and Leonora, the 
Hortensia, (Miss Rairforth). The first Act,—Scene, Venice. 
Stradella and his pupils come to serenade Leonora at a balcony. 
Subsequently, carnival masquers appear. Stradella appeals to 
them to assist him. They bring rope-ladders from their gondolas. 
Leonora descends. Bassi appears at the balcony, sees Stradella 
and Leonora, endeavours to catch them as they are escaping, 
is prevented by the masquers, and, during the struggle, the 
curtain drops. Second Act—Scene, Rome. Stradella’s house 
on one side, a tavern, with tables and chairs on the other. 
Leonora enters, sings an Air: then a body of peasantry, which 
introduces a bell chorus. Then, exeunt omnes. Malvolio and 
Barbarino now come on from opposite side. The latter tries to 
climb into the window of Stradella’s house, when Malvolio seizes 
him, a scuffle takes place, and they recognize one another. 
A duet, then both retire. Stradella, Leonora, and the peasants, 
now return. After a chorus, the two assassins sing a drinking 
duet; then follows a chorus of peasants. They all ask Stradella 
for a song. He gives ‘Salvator Rosa’s strain,” which has 
the effect of averting the murderers’ purpose. Act IIL., 
Stradella, Leonora, Barbarino, and Malvolio, are discovered 
sitting in an auti-room, in the first-named’s house, the two 
ruffians playing “Alla morra.”” The two lovers retire; and, 
whilst the two are discussing whether they will commit the 
murder or not, and, after deciding in the negative, Bassi comes 
forward, upbraids them for their perfidy, and offers them 
more money. They then consent to do the deed. Stradella 
comes forward again, and sings a hymn. This again diverts 
their purpose. Bassi relents. Leonora comes in. The scene 
changes to the Grand Place, at Rome; and the chorus makes 
the finale. Such is a very brief outline of the opera, as contra- 
distinguished from the real story ; and the reader will find, that 
the rich, romantic materials have been wasted away in a very 
watery dilution; but, as the subject of “‘ Librettos,” has been 
already discussed, we will not enter into it. 

In analysing the music we are obliged to confess, that through- 
out the whole there is not one single piece worth a repetition, the 
music is very poor, the writer not appearing to possess any powers 
whatever of combination : we cannot even select a single air on 
which to bestow our scantling of praise. The “ Salvator Rosa 
strain,” and the hymn, which are both supposed to have the 
effect of soothing the savage breast, are very meagre—in short, 
how such an opera could have such a run on the continent seems 
incomprehensible, and is only argument of the very low state of 
the German opera at the present period: there can, therefore, be 
no possible advantage in dilating on this subject. 
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The performers did their part, certainly, in a manner not likely 
to insure success. Mr. Harrison, on whom the burden of sus- 
taining the opera rested, was totally unequal to the task, Miss 
Rainforth, from whatever cause, has fullen off so much that we 
hardly recognise her ; her voice is a shadow of what it was, and 
she seems to have lost the power of executing any roulade passages 
whatever. The band and chorus went very badly, separately and 
together—in short, this opera, so much vaunted abroad, turned 
out here a complete failure : it was rarely repeated. 

The ballet of “ Paquita,” which was first performed June 2nd, 
introducing Carlotta Grisi, has not made the hit that was expected 
after the reception it had in Paris; and, although Grisi’s exquisite 
dancing would sustain almost any ballet, yet it does not seem 
to attract the Drury-Lane-going audience, who are hardly able to 
appreciate the grace of the artiste. It is a curious fact, that this 
difference of taste should exist. Last year, the Danseuses Vien- 
noises quite charmed the Italian Opera audience ; this year, these 
little dancers have hardly been a source of attraction at Drury 
Lane, nor even has the splendid dancing of Carlotta Grisi proved 
so fascinating as might have been supposed. While on this 
subject of attraction, we must also notice that Thillon, even, did 
not succeed here as she did at the Princess's Theatre, or lately 
at the Haymarket, so that managers ought not, on all occasions, 
to predict success as certain at one place from any preconceived 
notion of success at another. The facts here adduced may prove 
useful hints not only in the selection of vocal but ballet attractions. 

The theatre closed on Tuesday, the 23rd, with the opera of 
the “Crusaders,” and the ballet of the “‘ Devil to Pay,” the 
address on the occasion being delivered by Mr. Harley, owing to 
the indisposition of Mr. Bunn, the lessee. He stated that the 
management had more than fulfilled the promises they had given 
in their prospectus, having brought out no less than five new 
operas, and the same number of ballets, besides a grand spec- 
tacle, a pantomime, and several revivals. That the theatre would 
open in September, when he hoped the public would bestow the 
same patronage as they had done during the past season. 

The other operas of the month have been “ Maritana,” and 
“The Bohemian Girl.” C. J. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


As if in reproach to the present Royal Academy Exhibition, for 
having reduced the usual number of portraits, the British has sup- 
plied the deficiency by a display in which no other pictures have 
been admitted. e hardly swmpervent the principle upon which 
the selection has been made. If with a view to Art, there are 
many pictures useless for any purpose, but that of shewing how 
very vilely a work may be executed, even by a celebrated artist ; 
and so become, at once, an encouragement tothe student under failure, 
and a warning to amateur veneration for great names. No. 16, Robert 
Banks, second Earl of Liverpool; painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
is of this character; a work so bare of title to rank even among 
the meanest of mediocrity, that we much regret its admission, un- 
balanced, as it is, by any of the numerous excellent pictures by the 
artist, as antidotes to the poison to his fame that villainous daub is 
calculated to administer. It is a very pretty bone to pick, for a 
French critic or a German anything. 

Here are twenty three pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, com- 
prising specimens in every stage of decomposition, with some as 
wholesome looking as the best in the room, witness No. 47, Captain 
Buckle; painted in a style not often parallelled from his easel ; 
the flesh soft, and free from the marking of the tool, but failing in 
breadth, chiaro-oscuro, and chromatic resource. Among those of 
consequence that have suffered most are No. 14, John Hunter ; and 
24, Colonel Barré; the former in a state of exceeding dirtiness, 
and of impossibility to survive a cleaning. Here is a picture, No. 26, 
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Samuel Foot, by Romney; after Reynolds; that is in exceeding 
freshness, and which, if a faithful transcript of the original, is a 
satire on those imitations of age and dirt, now called copies of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

Hoppner painted a head wel!, but he seems to care little about 
the rest of the figure. What a mannikin he has made of No. 21, 
Viscount Nelson! ‘The lower limbs do not support the body, but 
dangle from it! 

Benjamin West has one portrait, No. 52, Dr. Benjamin Franklin ; 
well composed, well drawn, and full of the character of the man it 
Hpi hard and dry in manner, but so firm in treatment, as to 
bid time defiance. 

Owen has two of the most consequential pictures in the room, 
for size. No. 13, Chancellor Eldon; and 54, Lord Stowell; well 
com broadly treated, and very like. 

Phillips seems to us, excepting in one picture, No. 8, The Rev. 
George Crabbe, which is soft, transparent, and pearly, to have 
misused his greys. ‘The cheek of Zord Byron; No.7, seems to 
represent the darkness of a shaved off whisker, rather than the 
grey of rounded flesh; neither is it successfully modulated into the 
warin hues in No. 2, Sir Francis Chantrey, or No, 3, Sir Walter 
Scott. 

We see nothing here that will support soar, ie claim to 
high rank, as a painter of portraits. There is one Jackson, No. 
43, Canova; not very remarkable for anything ; a comical looking 
old comedy man, called George II, by Pine; Chancellor 7 hurlow, 
by Romney; and a portrait of himself by Opie ; may powerful in 
effect and uncomfortable in expression. On the whole, this room 
does not support the character of our school in portraiture. 

In the middle room we are at once attracted by No. 59, Grotius ; 
by Rubens, full of vivacity and life, and most carefully dressed ; 
but we are not allowed to prolong our examination, for just beneath 
is one of those wonders of Art, by Rembrandt, in his own portrait, 
that get between everything else, and nature; raising at once your 
stan to an perm level for measuring ayerage per- 
formances. What power, softness, depth, and transparency in the 
transcript of that ugly countenance! Again in No. 66, Portrait of 
Berghem; we have a repetition of all these qualities, with some- 
thing more of agreeableness in model, and more of artifice in 
composition. 75, Cornelius Van Hooft; who translated Homer 
into Dutch! (the villain), is no peer with the last mentioned 
pictures. It is every way unpleasing, both in composition and 
effect; with entire absence of endeavour at breadth, or pleasant- 
ness of form in the lights, What a libel is that bust on the 
phrenological developments of the poet. a : 

Here are many clever pictures, by the much vilified Sir Peter 
Lely, as No. 71, Sir William Temple; No. 171, Charles, third Lord 
Cornwallis ; something doctored by the restorers, No. 172, Heneage 
wi Neie. iwave “ikon test of A. Hi inted by hi 

,isa striki a, . Hanneman, pain y him- 
self. Pure and fresh in all its hues, as if finished yesterday. 

No. 82, the well-known picture of Gerard Dow, by himself, from 
the collection of Lord Francis Egerton. A perfection of its class. 
In spite of the wondrous finish and extreme transparency of this 
picture, it has, to us, rather the quality of smoothness than of tex- 
ture; every object seems polished on its surface, the labour being 
more directed to overcome the marks of the tool than to obtain 
individuality of character in the object. : 

No. 85, Salvator Rosa; by himself. poe and effective as a 
whole, but presenting many inefficiencies in drawing. 

There are tienen among the best of” which are No, 
187, Queen Henrietta Maria and Jeffery Hudson, the dwarf, and 
No. 89, Sir Kenelm Digby. But are many that afford no 
quality that would tee originality. Indeed, much of the 
excellence of Vandyck, consisting rather of air, composition, and 
desiyn, than the execution of parts, there is no other artist of whom 
8 copy may preserve so much. : : 

C. Jannsens has many pictures here attributed to him, very 
various in for the paintings of one man. Compare No. 
61, Lady de Vere, with No. 115, Charlotte de Tremouille, the famous 
Countess of Derby. Note the iness of flesh in face and beau- 


tifully-expressed of the painted, as it were, in 
Gunalig colour, ti-whidh 64 teint of tundiing ts vialble, and ‘then 
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look well at Lady de Vere, full of sharp touches of solid paint,— 
then, in the same manner, compare No, 150, Lord Keeper Conia: 
with No. 146, George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury; the re- 
sult, so disadvantageous to the latter picture, coming, as it does, 
from Lambeth Palace, with almost a guarantee; and who shall 
wonder that the most erudite in Art are but more cognisant of 
difficulty in affiliating a picture to its true parent. 

By Velasquez we have No. 63, Phillip IV., King of Spain. Full 
of nobility in attitude, and royalty of insignificance in countenance, not 
the less characteristic of the man; and No. 114, Adrian P. 
Pareja, his Captain General, a black-looking scoundrel, that seems 
to have stood for his portrait against his will, and in a very bad 
re with the painter, who has, however, taken his revenge. 

Here is by Titian No. 71, the large picture of the Cornaro 
Family, so well known; No. 116, Portraits of Aretine and Jeyva; 
and No. 65, The Emperor Charles V.,in whose physiognomy we look in 
vain for the source of motive to the circumstances of his time. 
“Some men have greatness thrust upon them.” 

No. 97, Samuel Pepys, by the two Vandervelds, who have, very 
characteristically thrust the secretary into the corner to make room 
for the portrait of the stern of a gallant ship. 

In this middle room we have two more pictures by Sir Joshua. 
Nos. 93 and 98, The Members of the Dilettanti Society, sworn, 
enemies to dry study, hob-nobbing together over black bottles, ex- 
amining, with mock gravity, the delicate excellence of a cameo, 
when they could scarcely see a hole in a ladder! Science had its 
attractions in those days! 

No. 103, the selfish dandy, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
in figured white satin; and No. 104, George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, in black satin, both by Mytens, and painted with ex- 
treme attention to costume. 

No. 106, Martin Luther, by Pordinoni. Full of character, but 
scarcely painted from life, and not possessing any peculiarity of the 
Art ofthe period. There is a gross error in the perspective of the 
book before him, that could not have happened, when painting 
from the object. 

Dobson has some very clever pictures. No. 62, Cleveland, the 
Poet; and No. 105, Archbishop Laud, an excellently-painted head, 
that will be appreciated, in spite of the ridiculous ornament around 


it. 

The National Gallery Committee of taste, has suffered much 
abuse for having purchased a false Holbein,—well, here is a dozen 
sot disant Holbeins, many of which are as like to one another in 
texture, as an apple is to an oyster, and among which the said false 
Holbein would not be the lowest in rank asa picture. Our charge 
pmo the committee is, not that they purchased a false Holbein, but 
abad picture. ‘The best of these, is, undoubtedly, No 176, Catherine 
de Bore, wife of Martin Luther, but we scarcely believe Holbein 
ever painted anything near so good as that picture. It is fine through- 
out. Thosecomicalmapsof men, No. 120. Charles Brandon; and No. 
122, Henry VIII., are much nearer his mark. No. 135, George 
Brovke, Lord Cobham; and No. 155, Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, are also advantageous specimens. After finding so much 
difference between pictures said to be by the the same painter, it is 
not wonderful there should be similarity between pictures attributed 
to different painters. It would be difficult to persuade us, that 
No. 138, Queen Mary; Holbein, is not from the same hand as No. 
142, Queen Mary; Lucas de Herre. 

Zucchero has several pictures that swear at each other awfully, 
as, No. 51, Robert, Earl of Essex; and No. 154, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her son, Jumes; No. 198, Sir Walter Raleigh; and No. 
207, Queen Elizabeth: not that we would impugn the verity of 
these pictures, but that we would point out the difficulty, when 
comparing the master with himself, to arrive at that infallibility 
that is so often assumed by self-sufficient amateurs. 

There is one anonymous picture, No. 165, Anthony, bastard of 
Burgundy, brother of Charles the Bold, that is, if true, a most ex- 

i rformance for its period, being full of character, 
effectively coloured, well painted throughout, and now as fresh as 
the first week of its existence. 

This is, after all, rather an historical than an artistic exhibition, 
and, so far, wanders from the intention of the institution. We 
repeat our dissatisfaction, that more selection, in referenee to 
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quality, has not been practised by the directors, more particularly 
as the English School, We are not yet 80 opulent of fame in 
Art that we can afford to exhibit ourselves in dishabille to foreigners, 
prepared to scoff at our pretensions. Bad workmanship, itself, is 


not so exposing as the unconsciousness of weakness, assumed for 
us by the vile taste of such gatherings. H. C M. 





MADAME PLEYEL. 

Tue task of criticism becomes a matter of serious import in 
estimating the merit of any individual, whose claim has been 
established by the unanimous voice of the press. Mad. Pleyel 
appeared in this country without the usual flourish that generally 
attends a debutante who has made any sort of a reputation on the 
continent, notwithstanding she has, as it were, taken the citadel 
by storm. On three several occasions she has attracted a crowded 
audience merely for the sake of hearing her performance: the 
whole weight was on herself to amuse, to gratify, and so to im- 
press with her powers, that each succeeding trial only proved a 
greater triumph, as far as regards the public opinion. Her 
style, by many, is considered the ne plus ultra of pianoforte 
playing. Now we must, in order to arrive at the proper estimate, 
and divesting ourselves of all preconceived opinions, endeavour to 
show what Mad. Pleyel’s performance really is, and for this 
purpose, we shall divide our subject into two branches: the one 
execution, the other expression. The first, which is the mere 
mechanical part, Mad. Pleyel possesses in very great degree of 
perfection ; her touch is light and brilliant ; her runs are per- 
formed with great rapidity, evenness of tone, and, at the same 
time, clearness. With her right hand she displays a brilliancy 
we have rarely heard, and her left hand has great power: so that 
for mechanism we may pronounce her to be very superior indeed. 
To the second point. Her expression—we cannot carry our 
enthusiasm so far as some of our daily and weekly contempo- 
raries, who have extolled her much beyond her real merits in 
this particular. We have listened with great attention for 
those indications of what is called mind, but which ought 
more properly to be laid to the account of feeling, and are 
obliged to confess we have been unable to discover it. Many are 
apt to imagine that a passage very beautifully executed, and 
concluding with some graceful turn, is an indication of this mind, 
The fact is, it shows no more than a power over the instrument, 
which inferior artists cannot arrive at. We look for mind, or 
rather feeling, in the general expression of the melody, not in the 
execution of an isolated passage, and here we find nothing to 
distinguish Madame Pleyel from many others. There is much 
exaggeration of effect; an abruptness in the termination of passages 
that seems almost to say, “Ah, that passage is done!” taking away 
the idea that it proceeds from the real feeling of the moment. 
In Kalkbrenner’s fantasia of “I] Pirata,” we do not hesitate to 
say, that the expression was wrong; and, as this is almost the 
only piece of music, with anything like an air, we have heard her 
play, it will go far to prove our assertions. 

It is injudicious, to say the least, to give indiscriminate praise. 
Those who have extolled her, as excelling the beautiful legato 
playing of John Cramer, or the brilliancy of Thalberg, can, we 

umbly conceive, know little about either the one or the other. 
That Madame Pleyel is a first-rate performer, there can be no 
doubt. But, that she is superior to all that have gone before 
her, we must take the liberty to deny. We accord to her very 
finished execution, but, if the music she delights to display in be 
any indication of her taste, the mass of unmeaning executive 
pieces which form the standard of her recital performances, 
where not a particle of feeling is required, will go far to confirm 
the opinion we have expressed. 





PERIODICAL CRITICISM ON ART. 


WE have registered a determination to give no quarter to that 
fry of small Jitterateurs, who, having failed in everything else, 
fall back upon what they love to call “esthetics,” as a pis aller; 
and, after having been driven, by reason of sheer insufficiency, 
from the profession for which their education was supposed to 
have prepared them, and having received consecttive repulse 
from every other literary position, inflict their incompetency on 
the public, in the disguise of criticism on works of Art, in which, 
dogmatic denunciation is made a threadbare cover for unenquiring 
pretence. There is no other city in the world in which artistic 
production is so much at the mercy of irresponsible attack, for in 
no other city is the incognito of the scribbler so complete. In 
relation with works of Art, this incognito receives increase of 
mystery from the total unfitness of the individual for his task 
lulling to sleep all suspicion of the impostor in the minds of 
those who know him. Men, who dare not on their lives give 
utterance to opinions (for, in truth, they have none) in society, 
will, on the slightest possible encouragement, build up an article 
that shall, in most oracular set-terms, decide upon every unde- 
cidable quality in a creation of the pencil; and, looking far beyond 
the apparent and self-evident properties of the work,—trifles too 
near the nose of such long-sighted sages to be perceived or cared for! 
—plunge, at once, into discoveries, that, having no other source 
than the wanderings of pen and ink, are, by many, supposed to 
be profound because they are incomprehensible. Without the 
incognito, the individual’s amount of erudition in the art discussed 
would be within the reach of general estimate; and an opinion 
by those not equal to its valuation, per se, would receive its 
rank by the reputed competence on the subject of him from whom 
it emanated. At present, it borrows its advantages from the 
general talent of the work in which it is suffered to appear; and 
the literary excellence of the periodical is subjected to pro- 
portional alloy by the admission of flippant compositions on 
subjects with which University-acquired knowledge has little or 
no relationship. The perception of beauty in form, accuracy in 
design, and melody of interval in chromatic arrangement, is not 
obtainable by any other means than accumulated analysed ob- 
servations, suggested by peculiarities in natural bias that have 
made extremity of enquiry a labour of pure love. A periodical, 
enjoying a certain amount of diffusion among the public, should 
look well to this, not merely as a prudence, but as a duty, and 
examine carefully the pretensions of these employed by it in such 
department; should doubt them always when they make much 
flourish with sweeping generalities ; notice that what they assert 
does not involve contradictions; and, above all things, oblige them 
to distinctness in appliance of terms. What is called “ the cant 
of Art” owes the entire of its misunderstood perplexity to the use 
made of terms, having exact meaning, by men who are innocent of 
exact intention, and affect familiarity with subjects that are, to 
them, an unsolved riddle. 

A specimen of the entire absence of perception in a subject of 
which it would be a teacher, is furnished in the Patrician, 
a new periodical of pretension, in which there is an article 
on the Royal Academy Exhibition, that passes Mulready’s 
picture unnoticed! But what did the editor require more than 
that the writer of the article should have eyes in his head to 
qualify him for giving opinions on so simple a subject? He, 
however, has contrived to overlook ** The Wedding-Gown !” 

But our ire is, at present, more immediately directed against 
the individual that is permitted to proclaim his notion of things 
artistic in the pages of the Atheneum. Before inquiry into this 
writer's qualifications for a thinker on Art, we must protest 
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against a vulgarity in style that is indulged in by that periodical 
on no other subject. Severe as often are its remarks, there is a 
certain refinement in expression that separates its dictum from 
insult. This is scarcely ever the case with the writer on Art ; 
although, we have no doubt, that in personal intercourse he is 
what is called ‘‘ pretty behaved,” yet, when he takes his pen in 
hand, he runs a muck, and sets no bounds to his vivacity of 
rudeness. We had suspicion that the warm weather might take 
its share of blame (there is a feebleness of organization on which 
even the phases of the moon have marked effect), for he has 
shown himself something more than extra oracular in his account 
of the Saltmarsh collection of paintings, sold early in June, by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, and we can not resist quoting some 
of the introductory lines of that notice, as models of the fapyer- 
flos-flummery in composition, for which the editor cannot escape 
something of responsibility. 

* Messrs. Christie and Manson were the men midwives, and brought 
the hoary head of father Chronos to bed with the tap of their not very 
Vulcanian hammer, for the venerable pericranium is cracked to their 
hands by the multitude of its parturitions, and litters forth its progeny at 
far less notice than Jupiter’s scull required to produce the goddess of 
Wisdom.” 

This has very little to do with Art; but there is evidence that 
the writer has dipped into Lempriere, has probably walked the 
hospitals, and also imbibed confused notions of humour from at- 
tentive = yume to the pages of Punch. But he increases in 
vigour and confidence as he proceeds. 

“* Mr. Higginson, of Saltmarsh, Herefordshire, sometime since, became 
what we may complimentarily call a rapacious accumulator of pictures, 
clutching at every master-piece within his reach. The dreaded antagonist 
of other picture gluttons in the market, his purse, a fisherman’s trawl, 
which netted its lustrous objects rather by the shoal than by the dozen. 
Many of them were, of course, ‘no great catch,’ still there were many 

‘ood after their kind, and certain of them were dainties quite epicurean. 
ese, it is clear, must have replaced several thousand objects, lustrous 
in themselves, that garnished the trawl before them.” 


Here we find him entering largely into the figurative, for his 
intention, in this article, being to exhibit his own taste and 
owning weakness for lobster-sallad : the glutton, and the trawl, and 
the dainties, are but links in his train of lickerish excitement. 
On going still farther, we observe him to indulge in, what we 
had considered something antiquated, an incipient contempt for 
citizenship. Now, when we know that there exist traders, who, 
like J. Sheepshanks, Esq., and many others we could name, 
possess more judgment than the whole snobbery of these pre- 
tenders put together, we kicked a few at being carried back by 
our critic to the days of Sir Balaam, He very condescendingly 
admits, that the collection would do a citizen taste much credit ; 
but that, after all, it was but “ citizen taste,” the writer quoting 
himself, “ that did preside over the selection,”—“ let its quon- 
dam proprietor be as exclusive a ruralist as the god Pan himself 
in matter of fact!" This last sentence ‘bates us intirely.’ The 
writer, however, proceeds to assert, that there was not a single 
first-class work among the 241 articles which cunstituted the 
assortment, already oblivious of the epicurean dainties his fishy 
fondness had so lately suggested to his mind’s palate. 

Our critic then proceeds to assert artistic worth as, in his 
estimate, a thing unprejudiced by name, but laments the lonely 
independence of his thought in this particular; for name, he 
tells us, has much to do with price; and, he adds that, ‘‘ Juliet’s 
head was out of the window,” (we suppose without the know- 

of her mother,) ‘‘ when she asked, ‘ what's in a name,’” 

he asserts that “if ye fair, young, eae pane 
sician,” (meaning Juliet,) “could rise now er grave, an 

ask Ws Murillo’s name attached to a certain picture ? he, (the 
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man what does the esthetics for the Atheneum,) would answer, 
about two thousand pounds; the .remaining eight hundred and 
seventy five pounds being the intrinsic value of the work.” The 
intrinsic value. 

“We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that word.” 

We will just intimate to this very green specimen of literary 
assumption that no quality in a picture, unconnected with the 
celebrity attached to a name, guaranteed or imputed, ever did 
fetch one hundred pounds. The critic’s absurdity only differs 
in degree from that of the metaphysical young lady he has just 
invoked. But he is not the only amateur who has broken his 
shins against the term intrinsic value of a work of Art. The 
intrinsic value of anything is that for which it may be reproduced. 
In a political economy view of the matter it is the money amount 
of the resistance to the reproduction of a-given article that shall 
contain every quality in the specimen; but every tolerable pic- 
ture is, in itself unique ;—mind we do not assert unimitable in 
effect and appearance, but incapable of multiplication in, at least, 
one quality, that of being the genuine production of a certain 
master. It is, so far, a documentary relique of the painter and 
his period, adding that value to its other qualities of excellence 
as a work; but this makes nothing that is intrinsic in its value, for 
the scale of price at which it sells is regulated rather by the opulence 
of those who compete for its possession, than by any property 
existent in the object itself. 

To our Critic.—There is nothing more admirable than the 
boldness with which he touches off characteristics! He calls 
Rubens the ‘Anak of Decorative Art!” who gives ‘“‘a sun-born 
cherubim look to earth-bred chubbiness!” and he asserts, in 
another place, that, the “Virgin has that look of fugitive 
chiaroscuro on her features, which was a fine, fanciful caprice in 
the painter; but all the rest of her was ‘leather and prunello!'” 
He then slightly objects to eating an Europa with anything less 
than a barrel of mustard! and insists that Wilson’s landscapes 
“* cast back the mind into classical associations; and, sequestering 
it amidst the time-hallowed scenes of antiquity, recognized most 
from their quiet, sun-bright atmosphere, that breathes an Elysian 
aspect of remoteness and departedness over them; but too often 
disenchants us with slammed execution!!!” then he tells us, 
that, in the picture of “‘The Farrier,” by Karel du Jardin, 
which sold for 1350 guineas, he saw nothing to vindicate the 
price, but a bit of blue sky; and skirries away into a couplet 
of— 

* O merits, no merits, the critics say none transcend ye ! 
O critics, no critics, the heavens some better taste lend ye.” 

To which we most devoutedly say Amen, for him who would 
vindicate the price of 1350 guineas by a patch of blue sky. 

How the Athenceum, whose vocation it is to throw stones at 
others, can be content with so much of its house constructed of 
common crown glass, is to us a matter of astonishment. It may 
be thought by many that it is of little consequence whether these 
things are or are not entrusted to competent individuals, the im- 
pression they make being so slight as to be forgotten as soon as 
read, if read at all. We agree that the Press has, at present, 
small influence on Art, and it is the clumsiness of its dealing with 
the subject that injures our reputation as a school with foreigners. 
They receive our accounts of ourselves, and convict us from the 
evidence furnished by ourselves. This ignorance among the 
British writers on Art has so public areputation, that among the 
questions put by the Committee of Enquiry on Art-Unions, were 
the following : 

“* Is it not notorious, among the best judges, that if you want 
an absurd opinion on the merits of an exhibition, you must go to 
@ newspaper to find it ?” 
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“Is it not a common observation, among the very best judges, 
that newspaper criticism is the most erroneous 2?” 

“Is it not quite common, in turning to a newspaper criticism 
upon an exhibition, to see the finest works passed over unnoticed, 
and works of very inferior merit praised ?” 

The fact, we say, requires no evidence; but we see no neces- 
sity that it should continue for ever to be a fact. We see no 
necessity that picture property, leaving artists out of consideration, 
should be subject to depreciation from the fanciful attacks of un- 
qualified pretenders more than property of any other description. 
We do not discontinue our extracts, from the article we have 
referred to, for want of material equally as absurd ; but that we have 
already dwelt too long upon the eccentricities of one whose only 
claim upon our notice is, that he represents a class with which 
we have proclaimed hostilities, from a thorough belief that the 
best incentive to artistic progress in the country is sufficiency of 
meaning in those who discuss artistic matters. 

Even when poor Haydon was a corpse, the Daily News devoted a 
column to his instruction. This sapient critic insists that Marcus 
Curtius, the Roman knight, should be a lean man, as, according to 
his theory, robust health is incapacity for anything unselfish. 
“‘ With a thin, pale, devoted Roman before us we should care little 
about his muscle or his horse,” says this twopenny-halfpenny oracle, 
who, having seen or heard something of Ary Scheffer, takes for 
granted that Virtue is consumptive. According to him, painters 
should look for models among the half starved, heroism owes 


' its inspiration to water-gruel, and wholesomeness in humanity is 


but a common symptom of stamina and stupidity. Let critics 
confine themselves to strictures on the works of others, and spare 
their readers the description of their own inventions. We have 
been haunted by a vision of Don Quixote and Rosinante tumbling 
into a common sewer, that we owe entirely to the suggestion of 


the Daily News. H. C. M. 





Picture Sare.—Messrs. Christie and Manson, at their Rooms, 
8, King Street, St. James's, brought to the hammer the famous 
Saltemarch Gallery of Pictures. The sale lasted over three days, 
June 4th, 5th, and 6th. We have not space to enumerate the 
price of all sold, but will give those that fetched the most. Lot 173, 
“The Rape of Europa,” Guido, 550 gs.— Lot 176, “The Village 
Inn,” J. Ostade, 1010 gs—Lot 180, “ Landscape with waterfall,” 
J. Ruysdael, 450 gs.— Lot 189, “ Three Cows,” P. Potter, 930 gs. 
—Lot 196, “ An Interior,” N. Maes, 710 gs.—Lot 200, “ Psyche,” 
Greuze, 1000 gs.—Lot 210, “Cattle fording a river,” K. du Jardin, 
4000 gs.—Lot 205, “An Italian Landscape,” Claude, bought by 
the Marquis of Hertford for 1400 gs.—Lot 206, “ The Stubborn 
Ass,” Berghem, 565 gs.—Lot 210, “A Morning Scene,” Cuyp, 
1150 gs.—Lot 212, “The Departure for the Chase,” Cuyp, 
520 gs—Lot 213, “Mercury and Argus,” A. Vandevelde, 
470 gs.—Lot 214, “Haarlem Wood,” Hobbema, 700 gs.—Lot 
215, “The Virgin, Infant Saviour, and her child,” portrait 
of the Duchess d’Arembourg and her child, said to be by Van- 
dyke, bought by the Baron de Rothschild for 410 gs.—Lot 217, 
“A Bird's-eye View,” by P. de Koningh and Lingelbach, 1000 gs., 
supposed for Sir R. Peel.—Lot 220, “ A Woman cleaning Fish,” 
bought by the Baron de Rothschild, for 480 gs.—Lot 221, “ Portrait 
of Catrina Hoagh,” Rembrandt, 760 gs.—Lot v22, “Aineas, with 
his Father and Son, visiting Helenus, at Delos,” Claude, 1200 gs.— 
Lot 223, “The Cataret,” A.Van Ostade, engraved by Suyderhoef, 
950 gs.—Lot 224, “ The Sacking ofa Village,” P. Wouvermans, 460 f. 
Lot 225, “The Farrier,’ K. Du Jardin, 1350 gs.—Lot 226, “La 
Grande Kermesse,” Teniers, 1200 gs.—Lot 227, “The Adoration 
of the Magi,” Baldassaro Peruzzi, engraved by H. Caracci, 510 gs.— 
Lot 228, “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” Murillo, 2676 ¢s.— 
Lot 229, “ Landscape, with hawking figures,” known as “La Broderie,” 
Wynants and Lingelbach, 400 gs.—Lot 230, “The Calm with 
Men-of-War, at anchor, saluting,” 1680 gs.—Lot 231, “The 





Holy Family, with Elizabeth and St. John” Rubens, 2,360 ge. 
The two last were purchased by the Marquis of Hertford. 





The first day's sale realized - - . : £3,219 
The second day’s ,, 4,  - - - m 7,686 
The third day’s 4, , - - - m 35,789 

£46,694 





MADANE CASTELLAN. 


[In consequence of the press of matter, last month, we were com- 
pelled to postpone this interesting biography with which we have been 
favoured. } 

AnatpE CasTELLan, the subject of this biography, was born on 
the 29th of November, 1821. Her birth-place was Beaujeu, a 
small territory near Lyons. Her parents belonged to the 
respectable class who thrive on the substantialities of commerce. 
From a very early age, she displayed a great disposition for music. 
It is related of her, that she never closed her eyes when any music 
was being played, unless the cradle was rocked so as to keep time ; 
and, when the nurse sung the “‘ Nina Nonna,” (Anglice * Lullaby,”’) 
she always beat the time correctly, As a child, she was pleasing 
in her manners, of an affectionate disposition, the delight of her 
parents and of the many friends who were on terms of intimacy with 
her family; and she used not only to amuse, but to astonish, them, 
whenever she sung any popular airs she knew, giving them with 
good accent and with an artless grace that won all hearts: 
from this circumstance, she gained the name of “ La petite 
Fauvette.” The parents were induced by this extraordinary de- 
velopment of vocal power, with which was combined a most 
retentive memory, to look out for a sphere where these natural 
gifts might be displayed to more advantage than in the secluded 
retirements of a country-place; and, for this purpose they pro- 
ceeded to Paris. She was here presented to Sig. Cherubini, the 
director of the Conservatoire, who said, on seeing her, ‘* From 
this time, it will be our business to have here some cradles and 
nurses!’’ At first, he was not willing to receive her, but, as 
soon as he had heard her, and saw the great talent she possessed, 
he waived his first objection, and took her under his especial 
care. Shortly after, being placed in the class of Bordogni, 
she made such astonishing progress, that, in the year 1835, at 
the examination of the pupils, she gained the first prize for 
singing, carrying off the palm of victory from no less than 
eighteen of her cotemporaries. The French papers of the time 
spoke in the most flattering terms of her. 

We know not if Castellan imbibed her taste for Italian music 
from the circumstance of her having received her first instruc- 
tion from Bordogni, or whether she now decided to give herself 
up solely to that, as being most consonant to her own 
feelings. In 1837 having asked Cherubini for letters of reeom- 
mendation for Italy: he replied, ‘“‘ you have no need of them, 
as you take with you alJ you require; and this prediction 
proved true. Arriving at Milan, she was immediately engaged 
for the ‘Lheatre at Varese, where she made her delut, con furore, 
inthe Sonnambula. From thence she went to Novara, where she 
sung with equal success, and from thence to Pavia, where she 
had the advantage of singing with the great “ David,” from 
thence she went to Bergamo, Venice, Florence, Rome, and Milan. 
At Florence she married Sig. Giampietro, an artist who was at 
that time engaged there; this was in the year 1840. In this 
last place she was engaged, because she produced such an immense 
effect, for Mexico, where, as soon as she was heard, she delighted 
every one. After remaining there about twenty months, she 
left for the United States, a visit that proved of great advantage, 
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net only in increasing her reputation, but what was quite as much 
to the, purpose, in extracting from the Americans dollars for 
notes, a very profitable rate of exchange. It was there that she 
gained the appellation of the new Malibran, implying how closely 
she approached in excellence to that celebrated artiste, a compli- 
ment which could not fail of being highly gratifying to her 
feelings. After some time spent in travelling through 
various countries, she returned to Paris in the spring of 1844, 
and created such a sensation by the talent which she now dis- 
played, that Vatel wished to engage her for the Italian (pera, 
but no operas being produced which were suited to her, the con- 
tract did not take place. She now determined to visit London, 
and sang at the Philharmonic, where she produced such an effect 
that she was engaged by Mr. Lumley, for the Italian Opera, and 
also subsequently by Baron Brunow, for Petersburg. We cannot 
conclude this very short notice of the life of this charming singer, 
more suitably than by quoting a letter written by Mr. N. P. 
Willis, to the Washington National Intelligencer. 

“ Things lost in air are not always unproductive, Signora Castellan 
having received about two thousand dollars for singing four songs. Sig. 
Giampietro, her husband, may well say that a sweet voice is an excellent 
thing in woman.” 

[We trust that Mad. Castellan will continue her successful 
career. The English public have rightly appreciated her talents, 
and we shall, no doubt, long have the pleasure of hearing her on 
the stage of our Italian Opera.—Ep. ] 





B. R. HAYDON. 
Wen, in Tur Connoisseur of last month, we affirmed that 
‘t Haydon had been sacrificed upon the altar of High Art,” the 
literal fulfilment of the assertion had not imaged itself to our 
mental contemplation. But the sacrifice has since been con- 
summated! After a life spent in a continuous, profitless struggle 
to do what the opulent of the age had no desire to possess, when 
done, the last British artist of eminence that has devoted his 
energies to the description of painting vulgarly denominated 
‘* High Art,” has been driven, by positive pecuniary distress, to 
seek refuge from a world of care, and ever-disappointed hope, in 
self-destruction. Fully aware, that few of the productions of 
Haydon (none of his later ones) were executed under circum- 
stances that permitted the quietness of abstraction necessary for 
meditating a great work, we yet do not hesitate to assert, that 
he has leht examples of life-sized composition superior in cha- 
racter of form, and correctness of design, to any other English 
painter, What he might have done, under more favourable 
circumstances, it is now useless to enquire. He was, more- 
ovar, the most accomplished writer on Art of his period, never, 
‘except in reference to himself, producing an unsound opinion. 
‘Even, the continued reference to himself, the weakness that left 
him open to attack from every “ puny whipster,” has much of 
“excuse, when considered in conjunction with the contemptible 
_ ignorance of those. who too often undertook to lesson him in his 
Necation. To their drivel, Haydon could not resist replying; and, 
in a war carried on in person against irresponsible adversaries, 
the frequent repetition of attack assumed the disguise of general 
re +h for incognito was importance to many to whom 
, publicity would have been insignificance. Now that the man 
 Tamself _ is. beyond personal benefit we may expect a tardy 
_ expiation of the indifference to his claims, and the supporters of 
High Art will be unanimous in being too late. ‘‘ There’s some- 
thing rotten in the state” of this department of painting, when the 
artist's death is the only means within his power for providing 
‘for his family. 
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REVIEWS. 

Tus Philosophy of Art, an Oration on the Relation of the 
Plastic Arts to Nature,—Translated from the German of F. W. G. 
Von Schelling by A. Johnson. J, Chapman, Newgate Street. 

This is one of those mystifications with which Germany has been 
so prolific, in which the words are rather used to disguise the 
thought than to convey it; and in which, a subject requiring nothing 
beyond simplicity of indication, is made abstruse by gorgeousness 
of incumbrance. If the translator had analysed the meaning of the 
author, and distilled therefrom the usefulness it contained, we are 
not prepared to controvert much of what is advanced, but instead 
of so doing, he has presented us with an attempt at imitation of 
style, and an effort to preserve the cadence of a foreign language, 
rather than a translation of its intention to our own. Such 
sentences as the following are the consequence. 

* Connoisseurs—and thinkers, too—mostly find it more convenient, on account 
of the greater unapproachableness of nature, to educe their theories more from 
the contemplation of the soul, than from a philosophy of nature, but such 
theories are generally much too jejeune; they [the theories?} make general 
remarks of real excellence and truth in Art, but, for the plastic artist, are generally 
ineffective, and, in practice, totally fruitless.”’ 

Such works as the present may serve the amateur critic as a 
source for replenishing his exhausted stock of rhetorical figures, but 
we do not think any useful information should be enveloped by 
such exceeding effort at ornamentalization as the following :—we 
extract at random— 

“It has long been perceived, that in Art, all things are not performed with a 
full consciousness ; that, with a conscious activity, an unconscious energy must 
unite itself; that the perfect union and reciprocal interpretation of the two is that 
which accomplishes the highest in Art; works wanting the seal of unconscious 
power, are recognised by the evident want of a self-sufficient life, independent of 
the producing life; while, on the contrary, where this operates, Art gives to its 
productions, together with the highest clearness of the understanding, that 
inscrutable reality by which they resemble the works of nature.” 

This mysticism, and straining after an affectation of profundity, 
disguises a great deal that.is good, but very little that is new. We 
extract one of the conciuding paragraphs, as intimating some sus- 
picion of a mistake with reference to its school of Art, now rene 
upon the German intellect,—a suspicion that might have presente 
itself long ago, but for their passion for mummifying common sense 
in mysteriously-accumulated ligatures. 

“ Without a great and universal enthusiasm, there is no public opinion, no fixed 
taste, no great idea of a whole people, but the voice of single and arbitrarily- 
established judges pronounce upon merit; and Art, which, from its elevation, is 
self.sufficing, fawns for favour and becomes a servant where it should be director, 
To different ages is accorded a different inspiration. Dare we expect none from 
the present time, while the new, now self-forming world, as it already exists, 
partly externally, partly internally, and, in feeling, can no longer be estimated by 
all the measures of past opinion? While, rather, all things seem to call aload for 
greater things, and thus to proclaim an entire renovation, should not that spirit, to 
which nature and history is again virtually opened, also give back to Art its great:ob- 
jects? To @rore AMONG Tu B ASHES OF KXPIRING FIRES, AND, FROM THEM, TO WISH 
AGAIN TO KINDLE A UNIVERSAL FLAME, IS AN VAIN ENDKAVOUR. An art which 
should be, in all respects, the same as that of former centuries, will never recur, 
fer nature never repeats itself.” 

Which, in plain English—and we know not why it should not be 
as plain in German—is this:—The period, and its peculiarities 
suggest their own productions ; and, as no two periods are similar, 
the production of one period cannot possess the standard of imitation 
for production suited to another. We would, notwithstanding 
recommend this book, for the author has always a meaning, 
however difficult to get at; and the very difficulty, by obliging the 
reader to extreme attention, is often suggestive of other and more 
valuable views than the writer himself contemplated. 


Bentsarivs, a Tragedy in five acts, by W. R. Seott.—Saunders 
and Otley. 

We know of no task more disagreeable than that of condemning 
as useless a work that has been produced with effort, We are 
always anxious to discover some redeeming quality—something 
implying promise ; but a duty is a duty, and we may not evade its 
execution. 

The tragedy before us, composed, as stated, in the preface, during 
the leisure hours of college study, may have served as a recreation to 
the author, but, we fear, that its chance of affording amusement to any 
one else will be but as illustrating the quality of seif-appreciation, 
and as affording an additional and very remarkable example of an 
attempt to do without the enquiry of what are the essentials of the 
thing’ to be done. Among the abundance of burlesque’ passages 




















in this production, we look in vain for any sparkle that would 
warrant an encouragement to the author to try again, ‘Truly, the 
sooner he is made cognizant that the Drama is not the department 
best suited to his peculiar fitness, the better for himself. There is 
a singularity in his manner—for it is not style—that presents itself 
everywhere, in the frequent repetition of a phrase, to give it emphasis, 
as, for instance :— 

Turopora,— “Oh! am I then too late? Hs piss! He pies! 

With all his crimes upon nis weap! 1s HEAD! 

His # BaD, said 1? rather on Taine! THInes! 

Taine! THIngE! Theodora! 

Oh, heavens ! his guilt, his murder, and his shame, 

All, all—upon my uzap! 

Tay HEAD? 

My nrap! 

This rat-tat-tat must have been suggested by some sori of hit- 
him-again theory in the author's brain, for it has a strong 
consequential character throughout the play, thrusting itself for- 
ward, as if ambitious to be the worst of so much that is very bad, 
and desirous to take the whole responsibility of evil. upon itself. 


—_ 


Narses.— 
Taxopora.— 


Narsrs.— “On, Heaven! Os, Heaven! 
Tarcopora.— Remorss! Remorsx!” 
Again :-— 


Tuszovora.— “Ah, yes!—methinks there yet 
Remains one path—one dread, one lonely path— 
I must, 1 will pursue! Deara! Dearn! thou finaljudge 
And retributor of the fail of man. 
Panish a woman’s shame! Come! dagger! come! 
Thy cop, coup steel shall drink, ere long, the blood 
That drains my guilty heart! 


That the amount of evil to be responsible for, is not trifling, 
may be gathered from the following extract of the concluding speech 


of the play:— 
Narsss.— ‘ Dead!—Dead! She, too, is dead!—my mother!” 
Taxopora.— My mother!—Ha!—then I am a Martaicipe! 


A Marricips |—~Oh!—Oh! 

Ay, Marricipe! But for my crimes, yon corse 
Would yet survive her shame! A murderer! 

A Maraicips ! a bastard suicide! 

Hxaven! Heaven! Dide’eranotherreap such crimes 
From one pure virtue—love? But see! 

A filmy veil comes passing o’er mv eyes ; 

My sight grows dim; a weight bangs on my breast; 
It presses! Oh, remove it! See, the air alive 

With floating spirits, eager to escort 

My downward path to Hell! Husa! nvusu! 

Let silence reign! Oh, Death! thou art—nay—nay ! 


Ob! rage mg! TAKE M& not!” (Dina. 








Rosoor’s Life of Leo X. Henry G. Bolin, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 


The name of Medici, the most illustrious family of the Florentine 
republic, has always commanded the admiration of mankind, not'only 
for the political part it has played on the theatre of’ the world, but 
more particularly for its relation to Literature and the Fine Arts. 
The family itself, in some of its members, could boast of great literary 
aecquirements : and it has shown itself the great patron of all, whose 
talents were in any way worthy of attention. 

Leo X., the second son of Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed the Mag- 
nificent, came into the world at a time when great revolutions were 
taking place. The downfall of the Eastern Empire had compelled 
many of the learned Greeks of Constantinople to seek refuge else- 
where, from the barbarities of the Turks. These, carrying with them 
their own literature, spread it abroad, until the Western world was 
smitten with the desire of becoming more thoroughly acquainted with 
the master minds of antiquity. At this time, also, the art of type. 
printing had made rapid progress, from the first rude process, until it 
had attained to a great pitch of excellence, through the indefatigable 
industry of Aldo Minuzio, the Veretian. Thus stimulated, learning 
maderapidstrides in Italy, and other nations were anxious to advaneein 
theircareer, At this critical period, A.D. 1513, the Cardinal de Medici 
was elected to the Pontifical throne, and assumed the title of Leo X.; 
born on the 11th day of December, 1475; he was thus in what may 
be considered the prime of life, being in his thirty-eighth year. 
Perhaps there is no period of the papal government, during which 
such- important events took place, the effects of whieh are: felt 


even to this day—we need only mention the Reformation—which 
has been laid to the charge of Leo; though it ought to be remem- 
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bered, that the state of the public mind had been gradually eplight.- 
ened so as to wish to throw off the raigow thraldom of the Papal 


power, and only required some loop-hole through which to vent 
irself. Contemporary with Leo were Henry VIII., Francis. I, of 
France, and Emperor Charles V., the three greatest. potentates of 
any period. The discovery of the New World, and the pasesge 
round the Cape of Good Hope, were also among the most remarkable 
events of this time; but we must confine our. observations to those 
subjects peculiarly our own, for whatever part he may have 
played on the political theatre of the world, “ after all, however, it 
must be confessed,” says Mr. Roscoe, “ that the claims of Leo X. to 
the applause and gratitude of after times are chiefly to be sought for 
in the munificent encouragement afforded by him to every department 
of political literature, and of elegant Art.” Among those to whom 
this encouragement was given, the names of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Bramante, the architect, are the most con- 
spicuous. The splendid resulis of whose labours are still the glory 
and proudest ornaments of Papal Rome. Leo X. was also a patron 
of the musical art. 

‘His knowledge of music was not only practical, but scientific. He had him- 
self a correct ear and a melodious voice, which had been cultivated in his youth 
with great attention, On the subject of harmony, and the principles of musical 
notation, he delighted to converse: and had a musical instrument in his chamber, 
by the assistance of which he was accustomed to exemplify and explain his favourite 
theory. Nor were the Professors of Music less favoured by him than those who 
excelled in other libezal arts. To the cultivation and encouragement of this study 
he was more particularly led by the consideration of its essential impurtance to 
the due celebration of the splendid rites of the Romish Church,” 

So that, during this pontificate, Rome became the great retreat, 
not only of literature, but also of those Arts, the cultivation of 
which can only proceed, pari passu, with the march of civili- 
zation. From the charges of profligacy and irreligion, and aspersions 
of his moral character which have been cast upon him by his adver- 
saries, Mr. Roscoe, in summing-up the different testimonies from 
which they have emanated, vindicates him with some success. He 
was humane, benevolent, mild, and conciliating in manner, and liberal 
in the extreme,—qualities sufficient to counterbalance many imper- 
fections ; and, if somewhat addicted to buffoonery, and the pleasures 
of the chase—certainly, not a very sacerdotal employment—some al- 
lowance must be made, inasmuch as the saered character was ofien 
assumed merely for worldly purposes, and, that an aspirant to the 
papal chair was indebted to his elevation often from cireumstances 
the very reverse of what should have formed the principal claims. 

Our space will not allow us to indulge further in our observations. 
Whatever deductions may be made from the moral and religious 
character, Mr. Roscoe concludes with this flattering testimony in lis 
favour:— 

“That an astonishing proficiency in the improvement of the human intellect was 
made during the pontificate of Leo X. is universally allowed. That sueh profici- 
ency is principally to be attributed to the exertions of that Pontiff will now, perhaps. 
be thought equally indisputable. Of the predominating influence of a powerful, 
an accomplished, or a fortunate individual on the characters and manners of the 
age, the history of mankind furnishes innumerable instances! and happy is it for 
the world when the pursuits of such individuals, instead of being devoted, through 
blind devotion, to the subjugation or distraction of the homan race, are directed 
towards those beneficent and generous ends which, amidst all his avocations, 
Leo X. appears to have kept continually in view.”’ 

The work, which has now passed through five editions, belongs 
to the Standard Library of Mr. Bohn, who is thus endeavouring to 
disseminate; at a cheap rate, some most interesting publications. 
The researches of Mr. Roscoe have been very extensive, and the 
deductions he has drawn are not only judicious, but very impartial, 
and calculated to carry conviction with them. In the firet volume 
there is a dissertation on the character of Lucrezia Borgia; Mr. 
Roscoe very happily vindicates her, by rom | conclusive arguments, 
from the odium which has been cast upon her, and to have done 
even this tardy justice, is not one of the least points for which Mr. 
Roscoe deserves the commendation of every lover of truth. 


Battle of Sobraon, Panorama, Leicester Square.—One of the 
essentials of a panorama is a more or less success in the attempt 
at deception. ‘There should be so much of relief, and such 
an effect of roundness given to objects, as would, at least, afford 
the mind excuse to imagine something Leyond a flat canvas. This 
renders battles, and pictures generally, where there are many figures, 
ill-adapted for the purpose. Mr. Barker, or rather, we suppose, 
Mr. Selous, has found this difficulty so great that he has, in despair, 
avoided its encounter. ‘There is no instance in this whole sketch, 
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in which he has attempted solidity. All is washy, hasty and 
thoughtless, exhibiting no quality but facility of hand, arising froin 
carelessness of head. Whenever successful, it seems an accident. 
Throwing aside reference to qualities demanded by a panoramic 
picture, we will allow to Mr. Selous the possession of a fine per- 
ception of melody in line, which, being almost intuitive, is most 
likely to fail him when he most requires it. No quality in Art is 
fully possessed, until its principles are fully understood: thus, we 
may have a pleasing composition, while the hand wanders without in- 
tention; but in a work of study, where everything requires a reason 
for being there, and freedom and facility must give place to prin- 
ciple and control. 





DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Feence Puays.—Sr. James’ T'ueatee.—* Gentiz. Begnarp.” 
‘* Dans ce pays. trois Bernard sont connus :— 
L’un est ce saint, ambitieux reclus ; 
Précheur adroit, fabricateur d’oracies ; 
L’ autre Bernard est l'enfant de Plutus, 
Bien plus grand saint, faisant plus grands Miracles ; 
Et le troisiéme est l'enfant de Phoevus, 
Gentil Bernard, dont la muse técunde 
Doit faire encore les delices du monde 
Quand de premieres on ne parlera pilus.” 

By these words was the hero of the popular vaudeville of the 
Variétés immortalised by the poet of Ferney; and a new edition of 
immortality is now in course of publication by that unaccountable 
complication of grace, roguery, abandon and good taste, Madame 
Dujazet. This last, however, was not without some contest with 
Le bureau de Censure, it exacting something beyond average refine- 
ment of logical inference to get at the morality of the production, 
beneath the heap of something else much more prominently ob- 
trusive. But the thing has been done,—the piece has been acted 
every evening since its first production, some time early in March, 
and now it has been imported to our shores, in all its vigour and 
maturity. We are happy to know that this piece is an exotic on 
our stage. It is a representation that has no prototype, in any of 
its parts among us. Indeed, we scarce believe in its existence any 
where, and will accept it as an invention of the author's, suggested 
entirely by the peculiarly creative talent of the actress. In the 
personations of Rose Cheri we are refreshed by a wholesomeness of 
atmosphere that seems to surround her. The other characters 
have follies, weaknesses, but not vices; while we do not find De- 
jazet brilliant but among those in whom virtue is not supposed to 

ave existence. It is not abused, it is not ridiculed, but its very 
idea is not admitted into account. ‘This is remarkable in Les 
premieres armes de Richelieu, but still more apparent in Gentil 
Bernard. 

We are at first admitted to the office of Jasmin, an attorney, 
where Gentil Bernard is meditating the commencement of his “Art 
of Love,” and mingles his poetry with his law. There he receives 
his first lesson from Madame Jasmin, the attorney's young wife, 
who is irresistibly attracted by the rosy cheeks of her husband’s 

oung clerk, and, before the end of the act, he has supplanted in 
her affections that model of warriors—La Tulipe, sergeant of 
ons; the attorney discovering his equality of obligation to the 
sword and the quill. ‘Phis suecess-costs GentilBernard his place, 
and we find him spouting his unfinished rhymes at one of the 
ns Without Paris, frequented by grisettes and the military. 

e beiug the only melancholy subject there, is deaf to all the ad- 
vances of the females, till La Tulipe, the serjeant, persuades him 
toenlist, when he retarns in a dashing uniform, spends his bounty- 
money in a gallant manner, is irresistible with the grisettes, and La 
Tulipe arrives in time to fiad his own Manon in the arms of his 
pew recruit. 

In the third Act, he takes a higher flight than attorney's wives 
and love en guinguette. Gentil Bernard has quitted the army for 
the service of a contractor, who, after violently abusing poetry, 

- takes on himself the productions of his clerk; and is, at length, 
eoupelled, by his lady-love, to the composing a quatrain. ‘The 
true poet is, however, di ; and the Marchioness affianced 
to the millionaire, while giving a lesson to the a for the 
eecond book of his “Art of Love,” is interrupted by the contractor's 
return, who at once, orders three tall footmen to throw the poet out 
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of the window! He is received in a cart, full of vegetables, and is 
seen by his enraged principal, kissing the young woman that holds 
the reins. 

The car of the compassionate Claudine drives Bernard to her 
village. She is about being married to farmer Jaillou, whose great 
desire is to see Paris; an opportunity offers. Gentil Bernard is 
pursued by a lettre de cachet, but he changes clothes with the farmer, 
who is found by the serjeant of police in the dress of the poet, and 
very respectfully invited to enter the carriage. While Jaillou pro- 
gresses to the capital on his wedding-day, Gentil Bernard, never 
forgetting his poem, prays Claudine to teach him how they 
make love in village-life, although the last words of Jaillou were, 
that she should sleep with her aunt! 

We then return to Paris, to the house of La Sallé, a danseuse, 
who makes an appointment with Bernard. Four gallants arrive 
before him, and are concealed in four apartments. Gentil Bernard, 
arriving last, retires behind a curtain. La Sallé enters, rings a bell, 
and the four gallants appear. They are Jaillou, the rustic, La 
Tulipe, the soldier, the Contractor, and the Attorney. “Husbands,” 
cries the danseuse, “I have assembled you for one common 
vengeance! Gentil Bernard boasts of receiving favours from all 
your wives; I expect him here; return in an hour, and he shall be 
delivered to you.” The husbands depart, and Bernard shows him- 
self. “ Beautiful Sallé,” says the poet, “having no house of my 
own, I have made some appointments for yours. Permit me to 
fulfil them here.” Sallé, in her surprise, permits everything, and 
four ladies, elegantly dressed in yellow satin, arrive in turn— 
Claudine, the peasant, Marianne, the grisette, the Marchioness. 
and the Wife of the attorney, have all responded to the invitation, 

‘What is the meaning of this?” they cry at once. “It is, that, 
if I ever thought that I was loved by either, I must have dreamed 
it,” replies the poet, in a long song. La Sallé, seeing plainly, 
that this dream occurred when our hero was wide awake, repents 
the having drawn upon him a vengeance which she did not till then 
suspect him to have deserved; “but fear nothing,” cries Gentil 
Bernard, “I can defend myself;” and when the quartette of 
husbands are introduced, the poet takes them alternately aside, 
and threatens each to inform his wife of all that La Sallé could 
tell. The husbands, are, perforce, quiet, and the danseuse is de- 
termined that the “Art of Love” shall not be concluded without 
her assistance in the last chapter. Much of the grossness of this 
piece is avoided by the childish look and diminutive appearance of 

ejazet, who appeared a sort of plaything, with which a lady might 
be amused, without scandal. Great as is her talent, we can dis- 
cover nothing about the conception or execution of this actress 
that could be naturalized upon the English boards. It appears to 
have reference to no other nature than her own, and her Gentil 
Bernard must be considered unique as a personation. 

The season closes with the engagement of Mlle, Rachell, the most 
celebrated tragic actress of Europe, for a series of performances to 
take place during the current month. Those who would see suffici- 
ency of energy combined with sufficiency of control would do well not 
to miss the opportunity. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—Among the prescriptions for carrying 
on the management of a theatre with success, was that of selecting 
a company fitted for one class of performance, and confining its 
attempts to that class. The first part of this advice has been 
followed generally ; and the public have the satisfaction of seeing 
the same actors play everything. Any additional ingredient causes 
a chemical change in the whole. adam Thillon added to the 
Haymarket company makes it operatic, while Miss Cushman 
changes its complexion to tragedy or comedy, according to the 
humour she is in herself. We are quite prepared to see a 
Terpsichorean transformation follow the admission of Lucille 
Grahn, or Fanny Elisler, It is said “the actors do one thing just 
as well as another.” Whether this is, or is not a compliment 
deponent saith nothing, What we have now to notice is the re- 
turn of the Cushmans. Having before given our opinion of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Ion, our attention is more particularly directed.to 
their new characters in Twelfth Night. This play, so full of poetic 
beauty, and richness of comic humour, is remarkably unfit for the 
starring system; and while we allow to the Viola of the elder 
Cushman all the excellence it was possible to invest in the cha- 
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racter, it was slow in its effect, and by no means the attraction of 
the piece. There is not a single opportunity in the part for exhi- 
biting the peculiar characteristics of the actress, and there was a 
consequent frigidness in the applause, for want of points. Miss 
Susan Cushman gave a sensible reading of Olivia. The producing 
this drama for the introduction of two stars, is an admission on the 
part of the management that the talent of the female portion of 
his company is, what we have frequently asserted, exceedingly 
below par. But Buckstone’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek, was the 
gem of the night; rich, unctuous, and Shaksperian, there was 
nothing to wish for, not a careless word, attitude or gesture, it was 
an exquisite performance, that combined a full, broad conception 
of the whole, with exceeding execution of minuteness in the detail. 
Tilbury’s Sir Toby Belch was a miscomprehension—Sir Toby is a 
wag; a lesser Falstaff; a fellow of humour. ‘Tilbury’s version was 
a sot picked from the gutter, that could not understand his own 
jokes, and whom you could laugh neither with nor at: verily he 
raised our bile to look at him. Farren’s Malvolio wanted oil: it 
was like everything he undertakes, a performance of mind; but we 
had the impression that Compton would have played it better. 
Holl, as the Duke rolled and warbled as usual. We cannot resist 
noticing the reading of Mr. Caulfield, there are none upon the 
stage to whose quiet declamation of blank verse we listen with 
more satisfaction. The audience was not crowded, but it had an 
intellectual character. 


Parncesses Taeatre.—This month has been unpropitious to 
managers generally. The very elements have espoused the cause 
of the Drama; and, observing that audiences have abdicated their 
ancient prerogative of selection, the seasons themselves have inflicted 
the penalty of empty houses upon the sins of bad acting, and 
sordid parsimony in getting up. Charles Mathews, and Madame 
Vestris, have succeeded Mr. Macready at this theatre; but high 
prices, paid to stars, is not an equivalent for a liberality of system 
that places a drama before its audience, sufficiently supported in all 
its parts; while a certain amount of vagabondage is not necessarily 
a warranty for talent. We find Madame dry, and hard, as an actress, 
and Charles Mathews full of slip slop gag, and careless declamation. 
We never heard anything worse upon the stage than the manner 
in which he gave the few lines of tag, at the end of the “ Busybody.” 
The “King of the Commons,” was attractive from its entirety of 
dependance on one man. With the exception of Compton, every 
scene without Macready was, to use the mildest term, an infliction 
upon patience. In Virginius, while the scenes in which the prin- 
cipal actor took no share were more numerous and important, 
giving prominence to sixth-rate mouthers of words that seem to 
have been constructed for the extirpation of all desire for witnessing 
dramatic personation from the British people ; we were treated, in 
addition with the extreme of paltriness in stage property. The 
want of attraction in costume necessarily connected with a Roman 
story was farther aggravated by the dirty and tumbled state of the 
creased garments. ‘The players seemed men disturbed from their 
beds by a ery of fire, who had merely time to throw a soiled table- 
cloth over their shirts and stockings, they were so amazed at finding 
themselves in parts for which they were so unfitted. The females 
in many instances, wore the costume in which they had walked 
through Oxford Market to the theatre. In the face of all this the 
manager dares insult the public by writing “ POWERFUL CAST!” 
upon his bill. We fear the cheap and nasty has so obtained in 
things dramatic, that some severe examples of failure will be 
requisite for compelling a return to wholesome habits. There is 
little or no stage management at this theatre: the supernumeraries 
are few, and ill-organised. We suspect that not a few of them have 
been promoted to the dramatis persone, and, what we have 
observed at no other theatre having pretensions to respectability, 
there are many scenes painted on the backs of others, leaving the 
wooden frame work in projection towards the lamps. 

Avetrat Turater.—Among the few existing specimens of dra- 
matic talent under ‘ifty years of age Mr, Wright can take a very 
prominent position when he chooses. [is Paul Pry does not yield 
to Liston’s, and is, moreover as original a conception as if he had 
eréated the part himself. A Dramatic Parody on the openin 
ballet of the Qiiecn’s Theatre, called the “‘ Queen of the Abruzzi, 





has been produced here for Madame Celeste; but it is not caicu- 
lated to be permanently popular. Indeed, in this theatre there is 
little chance of marked success to either “ tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral conica!, historical pastoral, tragical historical, 
tragical comical, histerical pastoral, scene individable, or poem un- 
limited,” without the all-important Mr, Wright is among the 
dramatis persone; only introduce his name, and he will do the rest 
himself. 

Lyceum Taratre.—This theatre seems to have worn out the pa- 
tience of its quondam patrons. The toujours perdrix has senseihen 
in ejecting anything that resembles discrimination among its audience, 
and the management has absolute authority within its walls; but, 
looking round among the subjec!s over whom it dominates, we can 
scarcely congra'ulate the triamph. The Lyceum audience is the 
least intellectual in London. It was not such that made the Keeley 
reputation ; and Wigan, with dramatic power inferior to none, may 
waste a life befure his capability has been appreciated. He is doing 
nothing, when he might be doing every:hing; but we again assert, 
that this management is more intent on the suppression of talent, 
than its development, and lend themselves, in consequence, to the 
undermining of their own supports. 

** It is not, nor it cannot come to good,” 

The novelties of the wonth, if those may be called novelties, that 
are but variations on the same hackneyed hum-drum, and whose 
highest aim is nothing beyond an occasion for the exhibition of pecu- 
liarity in the managers, as in the “ Dustman’s Belle,” in which, the 
dramatis persone comprises two swindling mechanics, a singularly- 
unsophistieated collector of cinders, a couple of sentimental house- 
maids, and a philanthropie attorney! This is the contrivance of 
Mr. Charles Dance, and is a vapid attempt at pauper ethics, that, 
when Union Workhouses shall have theatres attached to them, will 
help to qualify the author for their laureatship. But, then, Keeley 
is such a love of a dustman! The other species of production, is 
that in which the author, not having been. successful in sufficient 
temptation to the management for taking a part in the performance, 
has, consequently, provided no character fur any one. “Sister and I” is 
a specimen of this description; the best we can say of the author 
being, that he is not yet sufficiently hardened to affix his name to the 
enormity he has perpetrated! Eleven characters in one act, every 
one of them having the same amount of insignificant consequence, 
promises no trifle of confusion, and it keeps its promise. The pro 
duction has had a run, nevertheless, in spite of empty benches. But 
they tce the performances at this theatre, and we know of no refuge 
more unassailable by the sultriness of the season, ‘Then, also, we 
may choose our time. When audiences had some .voice in the 
matter, the critic was obliged to be at his poston the first night of a 
drama, or the opportunity of witnessing its performance might not 
again occur; but now, we caleulate upon managerial firmness, and Jet 
our duty wait upon our convenience. The fuct is, however, not the 
less lamentable, that, while every other art, scienee and vocation is:in 
progress, acting is deteriorating to that meanness of accomplishment 
that prophesies the eventual excision of the stage from the catalogue 
of refined relaxations. 





MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Traian Oprra.—The doings in the operatic line have not been Man! 
remarkable during the past month, being confined to the reviv ; 
principally, of well-known works: —* Don Giovanni,” “ Don Pasqua'e," 
“[) Matrimonio Segreto,” “Norma,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“‘ Luerezia Borgia,” ‘I Puritani,” “Lombardi,” and ‘“ Nino,”’—that 
is, nearly a fresh opera every night. The houre has not been so full 
generally, perhaps partly owing to the heat, which has been intense: 
and no doubt kept many away. Will not the manager take a hint, an 

pay some attention to ventilation,—it would be a great boon conferred 
on opera-goers, if a little fresh air cou'd be pumped in, and the bad 
expelled: as it is, almost on any night, the house is intolerable, 
Conceive, then, what it must have been within, and the thermometer 
at seventy-six outside! We hope, in future, the subscribers will in- 
sist upon some modification of the present system, The ballets pro- 
duced were “Alma,” “Ondine,” “ La delire d'un pejntre,” “La 
Bacchante,” and “ Lalla Rookh,” an entirely new oue—the author 
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M. Perrot, who, in general, so successful in this his peculiar line, 
has not, however, on this occasion been happy. On the first repre- 
sentation, it was very tedious, and several cuts were, in consequence 
made. The story is too well known, we should hope, to require any 
explanation at our hands. Lalla Rookh was personated by Cerito ; 
Fe t, Leon ; and Fadladeen—Perrot:—it is difficult to cor- 
ceive how M. Perrot could have made such a mistake; in this character, 
he can have nothing to do, seeing that Fadladeen was chiefly re- 
markable for the abuse of Feramorz’ poetry, until he discovers, that 
he is king of Bucharia, when, like most courtiers, he eats his own 

8. is, alone, will be sufficient to. show that the ballet was 
devoid of interest: as an opera, we should think it would tell well, 
but, there being no action, the dances are-all extraneous matter, intro- 
duced, mostly, very mal apropos. 


Covent Garnen Tueatre.—This Theatre, which seems now to 
be reposing on the laurels of the past, as regards the Drama, has 
lately had no other fostering care than that bestowed on it by M. 
Jullien. The legitimate Drama has been entirely banished to give 
place, although only occasionally, to the attractions of Promenade 
Concerts. In this career, under this able leader, it has been highly 
successful, and. much credit is due to M. Jullien, for his exertions 
in catering for the public amusement in this peculiar line. The 
theatre opened on the 12th, with the Concerts d’Ete, and, as 
usual, notwithstanding the terrific heat of the weather, attracted a 
numerous audience. In addition to the ordinary instrumental per- 
formances, the charms of vocal music have been added, and Herr 
Pischek, himself a host, was introduced to the admiring public, 
who testify their approbation by encoring everything he sings, and 
thus get a double share of his persuasive vocal powers. The Band 
is excellently well drilled by the able Conductor himself, and gains 
its amount of applause by the spirited manner of performance. M. 
Jullien has also been at great expense in interior ornament, and 

rres of flowers are elegantly disposed, in every direction: in 
short, but for raising the price of admission to the promenade to 
eighteenpence, which is certainly not judicious, there is eve 
reason to be satisfied with the admirable arrangements, and M. 
Jullien deserves the patronage which no doubt he gains. 


Harymarxet.—This little theatre has gone out of its usual 
course, and been smitten with the predominant musical mania. 
The Black Domino of Auber has, been produced, Anna Thillon 
sustaining the principal character, and 4 her winning way, and 
eharming style of singing attracts very much. The Opera has been 
curtailed, and characters altered to suit the company of the theatre, 
which isa great drawback, forthe music is most graceful, and pleasing. 
The libretto also of Scribe may be consulted with advantage by our 
writers, the story is made interesting throughout, and the plot 
intelligible, characteristies in which we are sadly deficient. The 
arena of this theatre seems to suit Thillon better than the larger 
space at Drury Lane; at all events she is heard and seen, (which 
last is very material in her case,) to much greater advantage here 
than at the other theatre. Miss P. Horton, seconded her very well 
indeed, and sung, also, ver pleasingly. The character of the Irish- 
man not belonging to the original plot, may, in some degree 
account for Mr. Hudson making nothing of it. The band, though 
small, played the musie well, in short we were much pleased with 
our visit. 

Mr. Crrrtam: Porrsr.—The Principal of the Royal sce nag of 
Music, always selects a class of music from the great masters. ‘The 
lighter graces of the modern school have little charm for him. He 
— good old school. This year, however, he has departed 

usual routine, as, in addition to Mozart, Beethoven, Veber, 

and Spohr; we have music from Rossini, Donizetti, and Ciusch- 
. The Concert opened with a Symphony composed by Mr. 
Potter himself, and contained the usual characteristics of the 
writer, namely, an outpouring of science, with but little to please, 
in short, dry, The 2nd Symphony, Mozart in C, was beautifully 
one of the movements being encored. Mr. Potter played 

a concerto of Beethovens, and a duet of his own composition, 


his Mr. W. H both of which received t 
Pune vocalists won the. Caradori Allan, two iiss 


*, and Sig. Marras, who contributed to the pleasure of the 
audience, in the several pieces allotted to them. Mr. Potter is 
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well known as the master of most of the best players emanating 
from the Royal Academy of Music, and deservedly holds a high 
Lepr among all classes, more especially among the profession, from 
nis high character as a musician. 

Roya Acapemy or Music.—The last Concert of the season took 
place on Saturday the 20th., on which occasion several very pro- 
mising pupils were brought forward. The Concert began 
with a Sinfonia, by Henry Wilde. It cannot be considered any- 
thing but the work of a pupil who has been well taught, yet does 
not seem to possess any powers of musical composition, with the 
exception of the opening of the slow movement, there was nothin 
even pleasing. A Chorus of Beethoven's; this was beautiful, an 
being very well sung by the young ladies, was encored. Adagio 
and Rondo; Weber, from the pianoforte concerto in E flat, Miss 
Byrn, a very decided young lady, apparently, from her style of 
playing, which was, perhaps, more forcible than pleasing, she may 
improve very much. Duo, Misses Stewart and Bridle; Vanne se 
alberghi, Mercadante. This was very well sung indeed. The 
Jatter has a fine voice, which may some day enable her to become 
a very good singer. Per Pieta, Mozart: Miss D’Ernst; this 
young lady has lately made very great progress, with some alteration 
in the conclusion of passages, which are too abrupt, her style is 
very good indeed, and promises much for the future. Adagio and 
Rondo Russe, De Beriot; Violin, H. Hill, King’s scholar, a very 
fine player indeed, intonation correct, altogether this was a first- 
rate performance. A Polacca, Quintett, and Chorus of Spohr's 
concluded the first part. The second opened with a Sonata, Beet- 
hoven, for piano-forte and horn, by Mr. Baly, and Mr. E. B. 
Harper; this was very creditable to both, Mr. Baly plays well. 
Duo, Mercadante; Se un istante, Miss A. Romer, and Mr. 
Wetherbee. Of Miss Romer we have before spoken as one of the 
most promising pupils of the Academy, and still adhere to that 
opinion. A Madrigal of Welkes; this was more difficult than 
pleasing. There were besides, a concerto of Moscheles, first 
movement, played by Miss Lawrance; Scena, by J. Thomas, sung by 
Mr. Wetherbee. A Duo, Rossini, by Miss Solomon and Duval, and 
Chorus, * Hail! Children’s King,” Beethoven. The concert on the 
whole went off very well. 

Puinnakmonic Concert.—The sixth took place on Monday, 
June Ist, and afforded a great treat to the levers of Music. Pro- 
gramme, Part I.—Sinfonia, in E flat, Mozart.—Recit., and Arr, 
“Diana grausame Gottin ;” Herr Pis:hek (Iphigenia in Aulis), 
Gluck.—Concertante, M. S., two violins, viola, violoncello ; Messrs. 
Blagrove, Willy, Hill, and Lucas, with orchestral accompaniments 
(first time of performance), Spohr—Rxcir., “Grazie clementi 
Dei;” Air, “A te riede,” Miss Dolby, Mercadante-—Overture, 
“The Regicide,” Lucas. Part I1.—Sinfonia, in A (No. 7), Beet- 
hoven.—F antasia, Sur un air Béarnaise Hautbois, Mr. A. Lavigne, 
Brod.—Recir., “ Wie ist mir!” Arr, “ Bloder Thor.” Herr Pischek 
(Faust), Spohr.—Overture, “ Egmont,” Beethoven. 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the selection of Mozart’s 
Sinfonia in E flat, which was well performed, the light and shade 
being strictly preserved. The Minuetto Allegretto was encored ; 
and great applause followed the conclusion. Herr Pischek’s Air was 
one which he had previously sung at the last Ancient Concert, and 
delivered it with great effect, particularly the final close on the words, 
“die unmensliche that,” which quite thrilled the audience, The 
Concertante, M.S., although very well played, and containing samples 
of fine instrumentation did not please very much : it shows the peculiar 
style of Spohr, but was more than usual wanting in melody. Miss Dolby 
sung the Recit and Air from Mercadante in a very superior manner, if 
we except only a tendency toa tremolo on the voice, which some imagine 
is effective,—we differ, altogether, and think this sort of style should 
not be resorted to. The first part concluded with Mr. Lucas’ Over- 
ture. We should say, this was an elaborate affair, on the whole; 
there is a very pretty motive introduced, which is effective, though, 
evidently, not original. The Sinfonia, in A, of Beethoven, which 
opened the second part, was also well played. The allegretto move- 
ment, is, by far, the most beautiful; the others, particularly the 
first, not according so well with the general style of this great com- 
year Mr. Lavigne displayed great power over his instrument. 

is piano passages were most delicately executed, and his Cantabile 
was also very good; his tone is rich and pure; altogether, he is a 
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very clever artist ; the music was pleasing, and the variations were 
sufficiently difficult to show off the powers of the instrument, without 
aiming at too much. Herr Pischek was again very effective in his 
second Recitative and Air. The concert finished with the Overture 
to Egmont, and passed off most satisfactorily—the very numerous 
audience which attended on this oceasion, for the most part, sitting 
out to the last,—a favour but seldom conferred anywhere else. We 
should think the engagement of Sig. Costa must have turned out a 
lucky speculation for the Society, for it has been the means of in- 
creasing the general subscription, in addition to attracting a very 
considerable body of amateurs, paying the guinea entrance for this 
concert, alone. We are very glad to congratulate the Philharmonic 
onthe very comfortable prospect before them; and can only hope 
the present patronage will increase the future exertions. 


Tue seventh concert took place on Monday evening, June 15th, 
The musie comprised Onslow’s Sinfonia in A; Beethoven's in D; 
Weber's Overture, “Ruler of the Spirits ;” Mozart’s “ Clemenza de 
Tito.” There was, besides, an M.S. Piano Concerto by Parish Alvars, 
played by Mad. Dulcken ; a Concerto on the violin by Vieuxtemps. 
The vocalists were Miles. Vera, Bassano, aud Poole. Onslow’s 
Sinfonia, if not a pleasing: is certainly a very fine composition. The 
instrumentation in par's is effective ; and, occasionally, some little 
melody very happily relieved the monotony. Of course, after the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, which are so well known to 
the Philharmonic audience, it is difficult for any fresh composer to 
make a stand; but we doubt not that this will sometimes be played 
again. Beethoven’s in D is too well known to require comment ; it 
went off with eclat. The “Ruler of the Spirits” was played with so 
much spirit, as to elicit an encore. Parish Alvars’ Concerto is a very 
pleasing composition, indeed, he will rank high among instrumental 
writers. Mad. Dulcken is a very fine player, but does not express ; 
it is merely mechanical performance. Vieuxtemps’ playingis very first- 
rate; his precision very great; and he was received, as he deserved, 
with much applause. We wish, however, he would favour us with 
anybody's music but his own: it is most vapid stuff. If solo players, 

enerally, would attend to the feelings of the audience, they would 
find, that a slow passage, played with expression, always pleases 
more than the most difficult, and yet they will cram these difficulties 
down, which a steam-engine might be possibly made to do better! 
Of the vocal music on this occasion, the less that is said, the better ; 
so far from being a relief to the instrumental, it was quite a relief 
when it was done! Solo singers seem to think concerted music be- 
neath their notice, or we should not so often hear trios, quartettes, 
&c., so badly executed. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mur. Ross Carrt—This charming actress has returned to 
Paris, to continue the success of Scribe’s Genvieve, in which she had 
made a gap of a month for the fulfilment of her engagement with 
Mr. Mitchell, although producing, each evening, three thousand 
five hundred frances to the treasury of the theatre. On the eve of her 
departure, much regret was expressed that she should thus interrupt 
the run of a performance so fitted for the development of her exqui- 
site talent ; the actress’ sacrificing as much in glory as the theatre 
in wealth, by the discontinuation. Mile. Rose Cheri understood all 
this perfectly, and did not leave without regret. 

“ But why not put off the engagement, if you cannot break it ?” 
says one. 

“Oh! it is impossible!” interrupted the lady, “Iam obliged to 
go to London ; for I have only given my word.” 

This has never before been equalled since Regulus, and is a fair 
reply to the flippant orb of everything French with which Fraser 
has permitted the pages of his June number to be defiled. Such 
wholesale denuneiations are disgraceful to the writer, to the publisher, 
and, in some sort, to the people who are supposed to be gratified by 
the production. 

Municn, Apait 29.—This being the sixteenth anniversary of the 
death of M. Senefelder, the inventor of Lithography, the lithogra- 
phers of Munich made among themselves a es aa of seven 
thousand florins, (nearly eight hundred pounds), to be appropriated 
ra we portions to the two grand-daughters of that celebrated 
indivi . 
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Tue following is a list of the candidates for admission as asso- 
ciates, with an enumeration of their works in the present exhibi- 
tion, among which will be found some not in-apt illustrations of 
a paper on “ Self-appreciation in Art,” inserted in a former 
number of this magazine, if, as asserted in another periodical, 
the candidates all proposed themselves; but there is a book for 
the insertion of names open to the public generally, and we 
believe it often furnishes an opportunity for a silly joke. 


J. Z. Bell, gained a prize in the first Westminster Hall Exhi- 
bition ; painter of No. 424, Scene from the Gospel of St. Luke. 

A. Egg, student in the Academy; painter of No. 490, Buek- 
ingham rebuffed. 

W. E. Frost, student in the Academy ; painter of 522, Diana 
surprised by Acteon. 

G. Harvey, R.S.A.; painter of the First Reading of the 
Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul's. 

R. Mc.Innes; painter of No. 503, Scene in Italian Life. 

C. F. Lambert ; painter of No. 1265, Burke's Dinner with 
Barry. 

F. Stone, Member of the Water-colour Society; painter of 
No. 621, Soft Hours, 

H. J. Townsend, a principal Teacher in the Somerset House 
School of Design; gained a prize in the first Westminster Hall 
competition; painted No. 445, Leonardo and his Models. 

KR. M. Ward; student in the Academy ; painter of No. 545, 
Disgrace of Lord Clarenaon. 

J. Severn; gained a prize in the first Westminster Hall Com- 
petition ; painted No. 678, Mary, the sister of Lazarus. 

J. G. Middleton; student in the Academy ; painted No. 329, 
Mina Troyl. 

T. Mogford; student inthe Academy; painted No. 550, The 
Loves of the Angels. 

W. E. D. Stewart; painted No. 1026, Fishermen packing 
for Market. 

T. Newenham ; painter of portraits Nos, 44, 92, and 222. 

T. Ellerby, ditto, Nos. 389, and 549. 

R. T. Lonsdale; painted No. 72, T'he Sopha. 

J. Lucas; painter of portraits, Nos. 151, 208, 442, and 463. 

F. R. Say, ditto, Nos. 21, and 252. 

T. H. Illidge, ditto, Nos. 93, 613, and 1101. 

R. Thorburn ; student in the Academy ; painter of miniatures 
Nos. 812, $33, 868, 894, 912, 913, 950, and 972, 

J. D. Harding, Member of Water-colour Society, and painter 
of landscape, No. 593, Verona. 


H. Bright, ditto, No. 54, Scene in Holland— 
afternoon effect. 

W. Linton, ditto, No. 450, Bellinzona. 

F. H. Henshaw, ditto, No. 875, The Old Forest 
Hall, 

J. Liston, ditto, No, 660, Landscape—evening. 

W. Parrott, ditto, Nos. 397, 645, and 1815, 


W. Essex; painter in enamel of No. 738. 

J. Bell; sculptor of No. 1423, T'he Child’s own Attitude. 

E. Cotterill; ditto, No. 1409, Half-size Model for an 
Equestrian Statue of First Duke of Marlborough. 

T. Earle, sculptor of No. 1451, Bust of the Earl of Zetland, 





Awona the Exhibitions at present in Paris, is that of the Musée de 
Peinture en relief. Dr. Felix Thibert is the avthor of this ingenious 
discovery, by which painting assumes the qualities of relief and soli- 
dity ; or rather, by which sculpture adds the decoration of the most 
brilliant colours. The invention was, at first, confined to the medical 
science, to which it had been applied for the production of a complete 
anatomical museum, representing the state of various parts of the 
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human body, during all the maladies that, in their turn, afflict our 
species. This description of models, indispensable for study, had 
formerly been composed of wax ; and there was much ‘advantage 
in constructing them of a material at once solid and unalterable. After 
having fully developed the useful in his diseovery, the inventor has now 
exhibited the agreeable and picturesque ; and his museum, situated 
on the Boulevard, at the corner of the Rue Caumartin, courts an 
examination of both, in a Medical Collection and an Artistic Gallery. 
Visitors of a delicate organization will do well to avoid the first, in 
which are detailed all the infirmities and physical miseries of suffering 
humanity ; but they may, in revenge, enjoy themselves beyond 
measure in the other department, where painting in relief is exhibited 
in a series of delightful imitations of bouquets of flowers and fruits ; 
of groups of birds, and heaps of brilliant shells and dainty fishes. It 
is nature in all its truth: the flowers with their own proper odours ; 
the birds almost seem to sing: and the fish to move; while the 
velvety bloom on the delicious-looking fruit are provocatives to even 
discriminative palates. Nothing can be more elegant than an apart- 
ment tastefully decorated by these brilliant reliefs, whicl plainly 
indicate a revolution in internal decoration, already commenced in 
the palaces of the native and foreign nobility. 

In Paris the Drama has found a Maecenas! Let the theatres 
rejoice! A generous protector has arisen, and their fortunes are 
made! At least they have magnificient prospects. The patron we 
allude to is neither a minister, a rich nobleman, nor a millionare, but 
simply a dealer in flour, what we would in England call a miller. 
Desirous of rivetting his connection, he determined to offer to all 
his customers, that is, to all the bakers who purchase their flour at 
his depét, admissions to the theatre for themselves, their families, 
and their journeymen. He presented himself on leaving the Halle, 
or flour-market, at the bureau de location of the Vaudeville, and 
purchased admissions to the amount of fifteen hundred francs, 
which he immediately dispersed to their various destinations. This 
politeness was so well received, and produced so marked an effect 
upon the commercial affairs of the speculator, that, at the end of 
ten days, he again applied, at the same theatre, for tickets to a 
similaramount. The bakers, and their families occupied the boxes, 
the balconies, and the stalls, while the pit, and gallery was crowded 
by their apprentices, and journeymen. This singular invention 
forms subject for conversation behind the scenes, and has given 
birth to a multitude of villainous puns. The fact is, however, not 
the less remarkable, and may have some consequence on the dramatic 
future, it being more than likely, that the example of the miller 
will find imitators. His rivals will not abandon the field to his single 
exploitation, while other trades and professions may take a 
hint from his generosity, when they learn how profitable it 
has been to himself. 


How various have been the expedients re by the French 


painters to getasitting from Ibrahim Pacha! He never left hisapart- 
ment without some half-dozen endeavouring to get a snatch at his 
countenance. One painter had gone so far as to have composed and 
painted the battle of Nézib, the picture only waiting for the completion 
of the principal figure, itself in a state of sketch! The portraitists 
were told, that religious scruples prevented compliance with their 
wishes, but they were not the less disposed to await a change in his 
determination ; and at least a dozen remained in attendance at the 
anti-room of the Elysée Bourbon, when they heard announced, that: 
“His Royal Highness will not go out this morning.—He is to sit 
for his portrait.” “ Who has he chosen?” pH Wg the ‘candidates, 
simultaneously looking daggers at each other; when a carriage 
drove up and a lady descended, to whom an aid-de-camp offered 
his arm; and the disappointed group at once recognized Madame 
Mirbel! The miniature painted by this lady has been set in 
diamonds, and presented as a remembrance of the royal hospitality 
of the Tuilleries. 


Society or Ants, JounSrrert, ApELPHI.—At the annual distribution 
of prizes, which took place in presence of Ibrahim Pacha, we have 
much pleasure in announcing, ‘hat Mr. de Folly received a gold medal 
for his Geometric Piano-Forte, an instrument which was favourably 
mentioned in No. 6 of Tur Connoisseun. 





CONNOISSEUR. 


Tue Art Union or Lonpon.—The following notice has been 
published to Sculptors:—Each Sculptor intending to compete for 
the premium of £500, offered by this Society for a group, or single 
figure in marble, is requested to send to this office, on or before 
Saturday next, 13th Inst., a sealed letter, containing his name and 
address, and having on the outside the title of his intended work, 
and a motto or device by which the finished plaster or model must 
also be distinguished. On Saturday, the 27th, the competitors 
will learn &y application at the office to what place the models 
must be sent. 





OBITUARY. 


Died, lately, in the Maison de Santé of Dr. Blanche, aftef a 
long and painful illness, M. Perpignan, Inspector General of 
Theatres, one of the most popular characters of the dramatic 
world in Paris. He was, truly, an Lacentrique Parisienne ; 
and his loss has produced much regret behind the scenes. His 
physiognomy might be received as a type of the class in which his 
organization had placed him. Ancien: in years, but youthful in 
character, he was everybody’s contemporary—with old men by 
his age, and with young men by his lively, joyous temperament. 
He had mingled with everything in Paris for the last sixty years; 
had assisted in the terrible scenes of the revolution, that had 
ruined his family; and had, rather as an amateur than a soldier, 
made several campaigns under the Emperor. A pleasant com- 
panion, and a man of wit, fruitful in brilliant sallies, he was in 
constant intimacy with many of his superiors in rank and acquire- 
ments, who admitted him to their society for the amusement he 
brought with him. His bon mots have often been repeated, and 
now—their author is no more—they are again cited, as homage to 
his memory. 

On one occasion, at the Café de Variétés, then the rendezvous 
of the chosen spirits of the period, the subject of conversation 
was a duel which had taken place that morning between two of the 
habitués of that society. One of the combatants had received a ball 
on the chest, but the projectile had flattened itself against a five 
franc piece in his waistcoat pocket, and the individual escaped. 
“In his place, I should have been killed,” said Perpignan, 
slapping his breast; and he continued, “ decidedly, my income 
will not permit me to be brave; so, gentlemen, I give you notice, 
that, if any of you should desire to fight with me, he must wait 
tili my means are sufficient.” 

“Bah!” cries one, ‘if it were me, I would lend you a five 
franc piece, and destroy your pretext.” 

“On the contrary;” replied Perpignan, “for, if you lent me 
that amount, you would render me a service, and gratitude would 
prevent me from attempting the life of my benefactor.” 

Perpignan was connected with the publication of Le Miroir, 
a popular journal of twenty-five years ago, and, from that period, 
he called Arnalt, Etienne, M. de Jouey, and M. de Joy, his dear 
co-labourers. His only work was a vaudeville, entitled, Le 
Nouvel habitant de la Guadaloupe, which had tor authors, 
besides himself, one of the most distinguished among lady writers, 
and three celebrated men, who have since held high offices in the 
state. The Nouvel habitant, played at the Gymnasie, did 
not last to the end on its first representation, the curtain falling 
towards the middle of the piece. Perpignan, however, supported 
his misfortune with his habitual gaiety, and always afterwards 
entitled himself a dramatic author and man of letters. He will 
be much regretted in his employ, which he exercised in such a 
manner, as to be a disinterested mediator between the interests 
of theatres and the exactions of his office of licenser. 





N. B.—All Contributions not accepted, are left at the Office of Tue 
Connoisseur, as the Editor cannot undertake to return them by post, 
mistakes having in consequence already occurred. 





SB. MACKENZIS, PRINTGR, 111, FLEET STREET. 











